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Students  produce  documentaries 


Valerie  Price  and  Jerry  Hoik  work  on  feature  documentaries  in  the  TV  production  lab. 

Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker 


KrlstlnaObsenica 

Contributor 

This  semester  Purdue  University  Calumet 
(PUC)  is  one  of  the  universities  participating 
in  a  pilot  program  to  investigate  the  ties  of 
interdependence  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Third  World,  countries  in  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  The  Advanced  Tele¬ 
vision  Production  Class  (Com  441)  students  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Yahya  R.  Kamali- 
pour  are  producing  five  feature  documentary 
programs  during  the  semester  showing  just 
that  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Third  World. 

Kamalipour  received  an  educational  grant 
from  the  Consortium  for  International  Coop¬ 
eration  in  Higher  Education  (CICHE)  to  help 
to  increase  public  awareness  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  linkages  between  our  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of  the  goals  of 
this  not-for-profit  organization,  based  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D  C.,  is  to  encourage  understanding 
of  global  issues  in  higher  education.  Similar 
activities  have  taken  place  around  the  country 
at  several  universities  in  the  social  sciences, 
humanities,  and  communications  depart¬ 
ments. 

This  project  will  be  carried  out  this  semes¬ 
ter  as  part  of  the  course’s  emphasis  on  de¬ 
veloping  advanced  level  skills  in  television 
production.  The  students  are  involved  in  all 
phases  of  the  project.  They  will  do  the  research¬ 
ing,  write  the  television  script,  go  out  on  the 
shoots,  do  the  editing,  and  will  be  involved  in 
all  phases  of  the  production. 

“The  way  I  look  at  it,’’  Kamalipour  says,  “is 
that  this  project  is  a  great  opportunity,  not 
Continued  on  page  2 


Searching  for  a  New  Department  Head 


Ray  Martinez 

Staff  Reporter 

The  search  is  under  way  for  a  new  de¬ 
partment  head  for  English  and  Philosophy  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet.  Dr.  John  C. 
Carlisle,  a  PUC  English  professor,  is  leading 
the  screening  commitee  to  help  select  a  new 
chairman. 

Their  recommendations  will  be  sent  to  Carol 
B.  Gartner,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  Professor  of  English. 


Gartner,  in  turn,  will  present  her  recommen¬ 
dation  to  Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs.  He 
will  determine  the  new  department  head. 

The  current  chairman,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Nich¬ 
ols,  did  not  renew  his  bid  for  the  position. 
His  term  expires  June  30. 

Other  members  of  the  screening  committee 
are  English  professors  Dr.  Zenobia  Mistri 
and  Janet  Jackson.  Dr.  George  Sefler  will 
represent  the  Philosophy  department. 

“We  ran  ads  in  national  publications  and 


journals.  We  also  sent  letters  to  the  heads 
of  English  and  Philosophy  departments  from 
universities  throughout  the  country,”  said  Car¬ 
lisle. 

The  department  is  currently  accepting  ap¬ 
plications  from  across  the  nation.  “We  have 
15  responses  so  far,”  Carlisle  said.  “Overall, 
the  qualifications  of  the  applicants  look  fa¬ 
vorable.” 

Carlisle  said  the  candidates  will  arrive 
soon  for  a  day  and  a  half  interviewing  ses¬ 


sion.  “During  the  first  interview,  we  will 
study  the  candidates'  abilities.  They  must  al¬ 
so  deliver  an  initial  class  lecture,"  he  said. 

“In  addition,  they  must  present  a  collo¬ 
quium  in  the  work  of  their  special  interest.  On 
the  second  day, we’re  planning  an  informal 
luncheon  where  the  students  will  have  a 
chance  to  question  the  candidates.” 

A  candidate  for  the  position  must  possess 
a  doctor  of  Philosophy  in  English  and  have 
some  administrative  experience. 


Food  banned  in  TV  lounge 


Terri  J.  Ogden 

Editor-in-Chief 

A  new  policy  regarding  the  lounge  in  C-100 
was  put  into  effect  recently.  According  to 
Edward  Keleher,  director  of  schedules  and 
calendar,  as  of  March  14,  1988,  no  food  and/ 
or  drink  is  allowed  in  the  C-100. 

“The  purpose  of  the  new  policy  is  to  clean¬ 
up  and  maintain  a  facility  that  has  gotten 
tough  looking.  It  is  an  effort  to  try  and  main¬ 
tain  control  in  the  sense  of  appearance. 

The  C-100  lounge  was  redecorated  approxi¬ 
mately  one  and  a  half  years  ago.  Keleher 
said  the  furniture  is  becoming  stained  and 
worn  because  of  the  spilled  food  and  drink 
previously  allowed  in  the  TV  lounge.  “Some 
students  have  come  to  the  administration 
with  complaints  because  their  clothing  was 
ruined  because  of  spills  and  stained  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  lounge,”  he  added. 

“I’m  not  looking  for  an  adversarial  re¬ 


lationship.  I  think  it  should  be  a  cooperative 
effort  between  students,  faculty,  staff,  and 
administration,”  Keleher  said. 

He  added,  “It  should  be  the  university  as 
a  community  (not  ‘us’  vs.  ‘them’)  working 
together.  Purdue  University  has  always 
prided  itself  on  the  appearance  of  its  build¬ 
ings.” 

“For  example,  in  recruiting,  one  of  the 
first  things  that  makes  an  impact  on  po¬ 
tential  students  and  faculty  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  rooms  and  buildings,”  cited 
Keleher. 

Keleher  said  he  feels  that  it  is  a  reason¬ 
able  policy,  because  they  are  trying  to 
clean  up  a  recently  remodeled  area  and  keep 
it  clean.  Keleher  said  “In  addition,  we  are 
not  saying  they  can’t  eat  in  the  building. 
Food  and  beverages  are  allowed  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria,  the  east  concourse,  and  the  vending 

Continued  on  page  3 
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PUC  senior  chosen  to  speak  at  conference 


Terri  J.  Ogden 

Editor-in-Chief 

Erin  Okamoto,  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met  communications  senior  has  been 
chosen  to  present  a  paper  at  the  DePauw 
University  National  Undergraduate  Honors 
Conference.  According  to  Professor  Dan 
Dunn,  communications  and  creative  arts 
department,  approximately  30  students  are 
chosen  to  present  papers  from  among  90- 
100  applicants  from  across  the  country. 

Okamoto  said,  “I  had  to  write  a  paper  to 
submit  to  the  conference  panel.  My  paper, 
‘A  Dramatistic  Analysis  of  Edward  Kennedy’s 
Campaign  for  the  Democratic  Nomination 
During  the  1980  Presidential  Election’  grew 
out  of  an  idea  for  a  paper  in  Prof.  Dunn’s 
communications  250  class.  I  expanded  on  the 
idea  and  worked  on  the  paper  during  the 
Christmas  break  and  earlier  this  semes¬ 
ter  in  order  to  submit  it  to  the  panel  in 
February. 

“This  honor  brings  distinction  to  both  Erin 
and  PUC.  This  conference,  taking  place  on 
March  17-19,  is  the  Cadillac  of  honor  con¬ 
ferences.  It’s  been  around  for  10-12  years 
and  is  very  well  established  and  respected,” 
Dunn  said. 

Okamoto  said  “I  was  very  surprised  when 
I  received  the  acceptance  letter.  I’m  really 
happy  and  excited  and  I  want  to  go,  but 
I’m  very  nervous.” 

She  will  be  presenting  her  paper  to  a 
discussion-focus  group  of  about  10  people. 
Dunn  said,  “Guest  critics,  people  well  known 
in  the  communications  field,  and  students 


Erin  Okamoto,  PUC  senior.  Photo  by 
Terri  Ogden. 


from  all  over  the  country  will  participate  in 
the  groups.” 

“It’s  only  natural  for  Erin  to  be  somewhat 
nervous.  We’re  all  very  proud  of  her.  Only 
a  selected  few  present  papers  at  this  con¬ 
ference.  It  is  a  very  prestigious  group.  This 
honor  represents  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  re¬ 
writing  on  Erin’s  part,”  he  added. 

Okamoto  worked  on  her  paper  in  an  in¬ 
dependent  study  class  with  Dunn.  “It’s  been 
a  very  valuable  experience.  Working  on  this 
paper  taught  me  how  to  discipline  myself.” 

Former  PUC  graduates  Laura  Waluszko 
and  Lisa  Goodnight  also  presented  papers 
at  this  conference  in  1987  and  1986  respect¬ 
ively. 
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only  in  that  the  students  learn  how  to  package 
a  documentary,  but  they  also  learn  to  re¬ 
search,  find  appropriate  subjects,  and  put 
together  an  entire  project  from  scratch.” 
For  students  considering  a  career  in  this 
field,  it  is  an  an  invaluable  experience. 

“What  I  like  to  do  in  all  of  my  courses 
is  to  simulate  the  ‘real  world’  situation. 

1  like  to  get  away  from  the  hypothetical 
as  much  as  possible.  This  situation  is  similar 
to  what  they  may  face  at  a  typical  televi¬ 
sion  station,”  Kamalipour  adds. 

But  beyond  the  technical  skills  learned 
by  the  students  through  this  project,  the  elev¬ 
en  students  in  Com  441  will  be  allowed  to 
investigate  the  connections  between  North¬ 
west  Indiana  and  the  countries  of  the  Third 
World. 

The  class  has  been  divided  into  five  groups 
(or  production  teams)  working  on  different 
documentaries  Each  documentary  will  be 
ten  minutes  in  length,  and  suitable  programs 
will  be  selected,  packaged,  and  aired  on  local 
cable  television  sometime  this  summer. 

“The  most  rewarding  aspect  of  all  of  this  is 
creating  and  getting  a  finished  project,”  said 
Judy  Safirt,  a  senior  from  Michigan  City. 
“But  it  can  be  frightening  when  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  are  getting  a  grade  for  this. 
It  is  a  narrow  category  and  that  limits  you,” 
she  added. 

“It’s  not  easy.  But  nothing  in  life  is  easy. 
The  students  have  to  do  a  little  research, 
and  that  is  the  first  step  you  take  when 
you  want  to  do  any  project.  That’s  where 
you  start.  That  in  itself  is  an  education  and 
experience  for  them,”  Kamalipour  said. 

Safirt  mentioned  one  of  the  problems  she 
was  facing  so  far  with  the  project:  “It’s 
hard  imposing  on  people’s  time.  With  most 
school  projects  you  are  using  your  own  time, 
but  the  hardest  thing  about  this  project  is  that 
you  must  ask  other  people  to  give  up  their 
time.  And  these  businesses  are  frequently 
not  in  the  public  eye.  You  really  have  to  dig. 
It  makes  it  much  harder.” 

Some  of  the  students  mentioned  being  dis¬ 
appointed  in  not  being  able  to  choose  their 
own  subject  for  a  video  project,  but  Gerry 
Hoik  expressed  it  best  when  he  said,  “I  think 


Dana  Shike  and  Nick  Panagiotidis  work  on  their  project  for  communications  441  (Advanced  Television 
Production).  Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker 


it’s  going  to  work.  It’s  realistic.  When  you’re 
on  a  real  job  and  someone  tells  you  to  do  a 
documentary  about  a  certain  subject,  you  do 
the  documentary.  You  don’t  choose  your  own 
subject.  That’s  not  the  real  world.” 

Kamalipour  agrees,  “This  is  real  life.  We 
often  don’t  have  choices.  There  are  often 
restrictions,  but  if  you  are  creative,  you  can 
apply  your  creativity  to  any  project.  And  that 
is  the  important  part.” 


Math  Placement  Exam 


Correction 

In  the  March  4, 1988  edition  of  the  PUR¬ 
DUE  CHRONICLE  a  cutline  identifying 
the  photograph  accompanying  the 
“Award  goes  to  Chambers”  story  on  page 
4  was  inadvertantly  left  out.  The  cutline 
should  have  read:  The  Communicators  of 
Northwest  Indiana  (CNWI)  presented  the 
Edgar  L.  Mills  Award  for  distinguished 


service  in  communication  to  YJean  Cham¬ 
bers,  (center)  associate  professor  of  com¬ 
munication  at  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met.  Making  the  presentation  is  Dale 
Johnson,  (left)  president  of  CNWI,  and 
Karen  Gross  Savinski,  Ed  Mills  Award 
Committee  chairperson  for  CNWI. 


Public  Service  Announcement 
The  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences 
requires  a  placement  test  to  be  taken  by 
all  students  enrolling  in  their  first  mathe¬ 
matics  course  as  a  university  or  college 
student.  The  purpose  of  this  test  is  ad¬ 
visory.  Results  from  this  test  give  infor¬ 
mation  about  current  student  performance 
on  high  school  level  mathematics  topics. 
Students,  with  their  advisors,  can  use  this 
information  to  help  determine  placement  in 
a  mathematics  course.  Incorrect  placement 
is  costly  to  students.  If  students  are  in 
over  their  heads,  then  several  semesters 
are  lost  (failure  in  a  course  followed  by 
starting  at  a  “lower”  level  course  in  a 
later  semester).  If  students  are  placed  in 
courses  at  a  level  which  is  too  low,  then 
they  are  paying  high  prices  in  money  and 
time  for  sitting  through  a  course  on  ma¬ 
terial  they  have  mastered  and  retained. 
It  makes  sense  to  enroll  in  mathematics 


courses  that  fit  one’s  current  level  of 
achievement. 

To  ensure  that  your  placement  in  Sum¬ 
mer  1988  and  Fall  1988  courses  is  cor¬ 
rect,  please  take  the  placement  exam  be¬ 
fore  you  see  your  advisor  to  choose  cours¬ 
es. 

Placement  tests  are  scheduled  for :  Mon¬ 
day,  April  4,  1988,  Room  A-258,  12:00  noon  ; 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1988,  Room  G-158,  6:30 
p.m. ;  Monday,  April  11, 1988,  Room  A-258, 
12:00  noon;  Tuesday,  April  12, 1988,  Room 
G-158,  6:30  p.m.;  Monday,  June  6,  1988, 
Room  G-103  (twice),  1  p.m.  and  7  p.m.; 
Monday,  July  11,  1988,  Room  G-103  (twice), 
1  p.m.  and  7  p.m.;  Monday,  August  15, 
1968,  Room  G-103  (twice),  1  p.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Plan  to  attend  one  of  these  sessions. 
Be  on  time.  There  is  NO  ADVANCE  REG¬ 
ISTRATION.  There  is  NO  FEE  for  the  test. 
Please  BRING  A  #2  PENCIL  to  mark  the 
machine-scored  answer  sheet. 
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Free  Concert  Tonight! 

The  next  featured  artist  in  the 
Purdue  University  Calumet  Art¬ 
ist/Lecture  Series  will  be  Mike 
Anderson  (pictured  left).  One  of 
the  most  versatile  folk  entertain¬ 
ers  in  the  midwest,  Anderson 
will  present  an  evening  of  folk 
music  and  storytelling.  He  plays 
a  variety  of  instruments,  but  he 
is  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
outstanding  mountain  dulcimer 
playing.  The  performance  will 
be  Mar.  18  at  8  o’clock  at 
Alumni  Hall.  Free  to  the  public. 
Photo  courtesy  of  PUC  Media 
Services  and  Public  Information. 
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next  to  your  suntan  lotion  when  you  leave  for 
spring  break.  Don’t  forget  your  camera  eith¬ 
er.  We  are  looking  for  zany,  spring  break  pho¬ 
tos  to  publish  in  the  Chronicle. 

The  photographs  should  be  wild,  crazy  and 
of  course,  a  little  absurd  and  loony.  The  only 
requirement  is  that  they  must  feature  the 
Chronicle  (I’m  sorry  we  must  insist  on  that) 
and  be  in  good  taste. 

So  the  sky’s  the  limit.  Have  a  fun  break  and 
don’t  forget  to  take  us  along.  We  promise  not 
to  tell  your  mother  what  you  were  up  to. 

The  photographs  and  negatives  should  be 
placed  in  an  envelope  and  addressed  to  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Directors,  David  Neumaier  and 
Jim  Sharp  Jr.  Drop  the  envelope  off  at  the 
Chronicle  office  located  in  the  Porter  Build- 
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room  (C-104)  which  are  all  in  the  library 
building.  These  facilities  are  not  overly  used, 
jammed  or  crowded  most  of  the  time.  ” 

“If  you  go  to  other  institutions,  Roose¬ 
velt  University  for  instance,  you’ll  see  no 
food  or  drink  signs  in  similar  lounges,”  he 
added. 

When  Keleher  was  told  that  many  students 
expressed  anger  when  the  new  policy  signs 
were  posted  on  Thursday,  March  10,  he  said 
“I  think  the  students  are  generally  very  co¬ 
operative.”  He  cited  the  recent  change  in 
smoking  policy  as  an  example  of  this.  “The 
Dean  of  Students  office  handles  any  be¬ 
havior  problems  on  campus.” 

“I  have  optimism  that  there  will  be  no 
problem  with  this  policy,”  Keleher  stated. 

I  hope  that  the  students  will  rise  to  the 


EFFECTIVE  MAR.  14, 1988 

NO  FOOD  OR  DRINK 
IN  THE  T.V.  LOUNGE 

ClOOi 
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RHI  Students  Doing  Lunch 


Alice  Currier 

Contributor 

Under  the  guidance  of  Assistant  Professors 
David  Vorwald  and  Margaret  West,  students 
of  Restaurant,  Hotel,  and  Institution  Man¬ 
agement  (RHI)  337  are  serving  lunch  in  the 
Region  Room  this  semester  on  Wednesdays. 
Working  in  a  real  situation  “provides  stu¬ 
dents  with  actual  work  experience  and  an 
entrance  to  the  profession,”  said  West. 

Students  in  the  program  do  the  planning, 
preparation,  serving,  and  clean  up.  Students 
rotate  the  different  jobs  involved  in  getting 
a  meal  served  each  week,  from  manager  of 
the  day  to  clearing  tables. 

The  day’s  manager  decides  what  is  the 
Manager’s  Special  and  the  dessert  of  the  day. 
A  comment  card  is  given  to  each  guest  to 
record  reactions.  The  cards  are  used  to  im¬ 
prove  service  and  eliminate  problems  and 
are  part  of  the  students’  grades. 

Vorwald  and  West  are  ecstatic  about  the 
response  from  the  public  and  the  students  in 


the  course.  Vorwald  feels  that  it  provides 
students  with  greater  responsibility  and 
valuable  lab  experience  that  the  regular 
classroom  work  does  not  provide. 

The  class  is  not  in  the  business  to  make 
money  and  is  using  Saga’s  supplies  and 
equipment  and  profits  to  go  back  to  Saga. 
RHI  students  do  make  a  few  purchases 
for  some  of  the  dessert  items  that  are  served. 

The  first  day  that  RHA  337  began  serving 
lunch,  42  people  were  served.  Up  to  75  people 
can  be  accommodated  in  five  seatings  avail¬ 
able.  Seating  is  on  a  reservation  basis,  al¬ 
though  walk-ins  are  seated  if  space  permits. 

Reservations  can  be  made  by  calling  219/ 
989-2719  or  219/989-2716,  between  1:00  p.m. 
and  4.00  p.m.  Tuesdays  or  between  8:00 
a.m.  and  10:30  a.m.  on  Wednesdays.  The 
five  seatings  available  are  at  11:00  a.m., 
11:30  a.m.,  12:00  p.m.,  12:30  p.m.,  and  1:00 
p.m. 
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On  May  1 , 1 988 

...let  us  in  AMERICA 
celebrate  our  freedom  in 
a  Land  of  Laws. 

Law  Day! 

Remember  how  Soviet  Communism 
wiped  out  Democracy  and 
Human  Rights  in 

Poland  Czeckoslovakia  Cuba 

Romania  Ukraine  Nicaragua 

Estonia  Latvia  Bulgaria 

Yugoslavia  North  Korea  East  Germany 
Vietnam  Afghanistan  Lithuania 

.and  wherever  they  find  impoverished  people. 
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-Kstand  up  for  freedom-^ 
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HERE  IN  AMERICA 

Continue  the  struggle 
against 

communist  revolution 
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occasion.  All  the  people  who  care  about  the 
environment  will  make  an  effort  to  cooper¬ 
ate.” 

Three  freshmen  students  who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous  said  they  disagreed  with 
the  new  policy.  According  to  one  of  those 
students,  “Chairs  fall  apart  because  people 
sit  on  them,  not  because  people  eat  in  the 
room.” 

Paul  Morgan,  a  PUC  junior,  said  about  the 
policy,  “It’s  another  step  towards  validat¬ 
ing  the  hypothesis  that  this  so-called  col¬ 
lege  is  just  an  extension  of  high  school.” 


Angie  Acevez,  freshman,  said  she’s  op¬ 
posed  to  the  new  policy.  "How  can  you  re¬ 
lax?  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  lounge.  The  cafe¬ 
teria  is  already  too  crowded,”  she  added. 

Marrianne  Rosinski,  Shelly  Szwedo  and 
Jenny  Liakopoulos,  freshmen,  agreed  that 
the  new  policy  is  ‘ ‘terrible.  ” 

A  junior  who  wished  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous  said,  “It  is  kind  of  a  ridiculous 
policy,  but  it  won’t  bother  me.  I  use  this 
room  to  watch  TV  and  that’s  about  it.” 


C-100  TV  lounge. 


Academic  Learning  Differences 


Barbara  Crawford 

Contributor 

“Women’s  Ways  of  Knowing”  was  the  dis¬ 
cussion  topic  at  the  Feb.  17  Women’s  Studies 
Brown  Bag  Forum.  Dr.  Janet  Jackson  from 
the  English  department  and  Dr.  Jean  Prebis 
from  the  behavioral  science  department  led 
the  program  for  approximately  50  people. 

The  topic  of  the  program  is  also  the  title 
of  a  new  book  co-authored  by  M.F.  Belenky, 
B.  McClinchy,  N.R.  Goldberger,  J.M.  Tarule. 
The  book  compares  the  academic  learning 
experiences  of  women  and  men. 

Research  has  found  that  men  and  women 
go  through  different  patterns  in  their  in¬ 
tellectual  development  and  respond  to  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  teaching.  From  interview¬ 
ing  135  women  as  part  of  the  research, 
evidence  emerged  to  demonstrate  that  the 
current  educational  system  is  designed  for 
the  learning  patterns  of  men. 

The  traditional  style  of  lecturing  by  experts 
is  the  setting  in  which  men  learn  well. 
Group  discussion,  debate,  and  questioning 
are  the  arenas  where  femals  learn  best. 

The  format  of  the  program  was  designed 
to  demonstrate  the  differences  in  learning 
for  men  and  women.  The  first  half  was  a 
traditional  style  lecture  setting  geared  to 
the  men’s  environment  of  learning,  and  the 
last  half  was  divided  into  small  discussion 
groups  in  which  women  tend  to  excel. 

Reactions  to  the  format  from  women  stu¬ 
dents  were  positive.  The  last  half  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  where  many  of  the  women  said  they 
received  the  most  benefits. 

“The  discussion  allowed  me  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  place  what  I’d  heard  into  proper  per¬ 
spective  in  my  own  life.  Hearing  others’ 


opinions  and  thoughts  gave  me  more  insight 
into  myself,”  said  student  Linda  Tolle. 

According  to  the  authors,  women  have  been 
taught  from  childhood  that  they  have  no 
power,  no  voice,  and  are  stuck  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  educational  system.  Therefore,  women 
question  authority  and  develop  a  sense  of 
loyalty  to  their  individuality. 

Men  accept  authority  easily  and  have  a 
sense  of  loyalty  to  male  authority.  Since  men 
identify  with  the  male-dominated  system  of 
learning,  they  actually  feel  a  part  of  that 
male  authority. 

Men  accept  the  title  principle,  which  allows 
someone  to  be  expert  and  have  authority 
over  other  people.  Women  refuse  to  accept 
this  philosophy  of  title-authority. 

“Titles  give  the  person  a  right  to  say 
what’s  white  and  black,  etc.  Teachers  have 
titles  whereas,  students  don't  have  titles,” 
said  Dr.  Prebis. 

Dr.  Jackson  said,  “Over  one-half  of  the 
women  interviewed  had  arrived  at  a  position 
of  distrust  due  to  a  crisis  of  fait  in  male 
authority.”  Women  become  active  informa¬ 
tion-seekers  to  find  their  own  answers  in¬ 
stead  of  accepting  answers  from  experts. 

The  book  explains  that  men  accept  facts 
and  figures  from  experts  in  their  decision¬ 
making,  but  women  question  the  facts  and 
use  life  experiences  when  making  decisions. 
Women  base  their  decisions  on  a  broader 
scope  of  information  and  experiences. 

The  book  reinforces  women's  self-confi¬ 
dence  in  how  well  they  have  learned  in  the 
educational  system.  The  system  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  the  benefit  of  men;  yet,  women 
have  been  able  to  learn  in  spite  of  the 
biased  traditional  male  setting. 


*  MARCH  ON 
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Continue  The  Struggle  For  A 
Communist  Revolution  Worldwide 
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Social  Work  Club 

The  Social  Work  Club  would  like  to  invite 
anyone  interested  in  the  social  service 
field  to  please  attend  our  next  scheduled 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  March 
24th  at  2:30  pm.  in  room  G-19. 

American  Chemical  Society 

On  Wednesday,  March  23,  the  Purdue 
University  Calumet  Chapter  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Affiliates  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  will  present  a  guest  speaker  at  7 
p.m.  in  room  G-107  of  the  Gyte  Building. 

Dr.  Maria  Longas,  who  is  a  faculty 
member  in  the  Chemistry  and  Physics 
Department  at  Purdue  Calumet,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  group  on  the  topic  “A  Bio¬ 
chemical  View  of  the  Aging  of  Skin :  Scien¬ 
tific  Understanding  and  Prevention.”  Her 
lecture  will  be  illustrated  with  slides, 
and  is  open  to  the  public  without  charge. 

Student  Awards  Banquet 

Once  again  it  is  time  to  start  wrapping 
up  another  school  year.  In  doing  so,  each 
department  will  pick  an  ‘‘Outstanding 
Senior,”  each  student  organization  will 


decide  on  their  nominee  for  “Outstanding 
Student  Leader,”  and  each  student  will 
be  able  to  vote  for  their  choice  for  “Most 
Outstanding  Organization.”  These  awards, 
plus  many  others  such  as  the  “Who’s 
Who  Presentation”  will  take  place  at  our 
15th  Annual  Student  Awards  Banquet 
being  held  April  15,  1988,  at  the  Broad¬ 
moor  Country  Club  in  Merrillville,  Indiana. 

Tickets  go  on  sale  at  the  Bursar’s  Of¬ 
fice  in  the  Gyte  Building  beginning  March 
23,  1988  to  April  13,  1988.  Ticket  prices 
are  the  same  as  last  year:  $9  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  $12  for  guests.  Please  try  to 
arrive  early.  A  social  time  begins  at  6  p.m. 
and  seating  for  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  After 
the  presentations,  the  celebration  contin¬ 
ues  with  dancing  until  midnight  to  music 
provided  by  a  DJ.  Don’t  miss  this  ex¬ 
citing  evening. 

Voting  for  “Most  Outstanding  Organi¬ 
zation”  will  take  place  March  22  &  23, 
1988,  from  12-2  p.m.  and  5-7  p.m.  All 
students  with  SSF  cards  are  eligible  to 
vote.  Let’s  make  this  year’s  turnout  even 
greater  than  last  year’s. 


NEA  Student  Program 

The  next  National  Education  Association 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  March 
21  at  12:30  p.m.  in  room  C-317.  The  topics 
of  the  meeting  will  concern  next  year’s 
election  of  officers  and  the  end  of  the  year 
banquet.  NEA  members  would  also  like  to 
extend  their  congratulations  to  Ann  Ayres- 
Dixon,  NEA  Treasurer.  Ann  is  the  winner 
of  this  year’s  ISTA  scholarship. 

National  College  Poetry  Contest 

International  Publications  is  sponsoring 
a  National  College  Poetry  Contest  open  to 
all  college  and  university  students  desiring 
to  have  their  poetry  anthologized.  The  top 
five  poems  will  receive  prizes  of  $100, 
$50,  $25  and  two  prizes  for  $20. 

Contest  Rules  and  Restrictions:  1.  Any  stu¬ 
dent  is  eligible  to  submit  his  or  her  verse. 
2.  All  entries  must  be  original  and  un¬ 
published.  Poems  previously  printed  in 
student  publications  are  acceptable.  3.  All 
entries  must  be  typed,  double-spaced,  on 
one  side  of  the  page  only.  Each  poem 
must  be  on  a  separate  sheet  and  must 


bear,  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  the 
NAME  and  ADDRESS  of  the  student  as 
well  as  the  COLLEGE  attended.  Put  name 
and  address  on  envelope  also!  4.  There 
are  no  restrictions  on  form  or  theme. 
Length  of  poems  up  to  fourteen  lines. 
Each  poem  must  have  a  separate  title. 
(Avoid  “Untitled”!)  Small  black  and  white 
illustrations  welcome.  5.  The  judges’  de¬ 
cision  will  be  final.  No  info  by  phone! 
6.  Entrants  should  keep  a  copy  of  all  en¬ 
tries  as  they  cannot  be  returned.  Prize  win¬ 
ners  and  all  authors  awarded  publica¬ 
tion  will  receive  a  certificate  ten  days 
after  the  deadline.  I.P.  will  retain  one¬ 
time  publication  rights  for  accepted  poems. 
Foreign  language  poems  welcome.  7.  There 
is  an  initial  $3  registration  fee  for  the 
first  entry  and  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
each  additional  poem.  8.  All  entries  must 
be  postmarked  not  later  than  the  above 
deadline  and  fees  be  paid,  cash,  check  or 
money  order,  to:  International  Publica¬ 
tions,  P.O.  Box  44044-L,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90044.  Deadline  for  the  contest  is  March 
31st. 


Briefs 


Beginning  Teacher 
Internship  Program 

According  to  Dr.  John  Davis,  coordinator 
of  teacher  education  services  and  certi¬ 
fication  advisor,  the  Beginning  Teacher 
Internship  Program  will  take  effect  on 
March  31, 1988. 

“AH  teachers  receiving  their  first  Indiana 
license  after  that  date  will  be  required  to 
complete  a  one-year  internship  program. 
The  beginning  teacher  will  be  hired  just  as 
in  the  past  and  will  be  paid  a  first  year 
salary  according  to  the  specific  system 
she’s  hired  by,”  Davis  said. 

“If  a  graduating  student  is  able  to  apply 
for  her  license  but  is  waiting  for  National 
Teacher  Exam  scores  —  Don’t  wait.  They 
can  apply  now  and  I  can  note  on  my  portion 
of  the  application  when  the  test  was  taken. 
If  they  get  the  application  in  as  soon  as 
possible,  they  may  be  able  to  avoid  the 
new  program.  If  a  student  is  still  working 
on  coursework  this  semester,  they  must 
wait  until  May  to  apply,  Davis  said. 

Book  and  Coffee  review 

“In  Search  of  Our  Mother’s  Gardens”  by 


within  the  past  four  years  are  not  eligible. 

All  nominations  and  supporting  docu¬ 
ments  must  include  the  nominator’s  name, 
address  and  telephone  number.  Nomina¬ 
tions  are  due  on  or  before  March  18, 1988. 
Current  nominees  are  as  follows : 

BEES  -  Betty  Davis,  Judith  Hack,  Jean 
Frebis  and  Terry  Trepper. 

BIOL  -  Charles  Tseng 
E/PH  -  John  Carlisle,  Zenobia  Mistri, 
George  Sefler,  Charles  Tinkham. 

EET  -  Robert  Anderson,  Omer  Fa  rook. 
ENGR  -  Y.B.  Kin,  David  Kozel,  C.G. 
Queyquep. 

ISCP  -  R.  O.  Foreman 

MGMT  -  C.F.  Bozek 

METS  -  Ralph  Ocon 

NURS  -  N.B.  Cailles,  J.K.  Stryczek 

Song  Co.  in  competition 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  Song 
Competition  will  participate  in  the  1st 
Collegiate  Showcase  Invitational  on  March 
24, 25  &  26  at  the  Bismark  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

The  group  had  to  enter  a  videotape  to 
be  chosen  for  the  competition. 

Mike  Harvey,  Lori  Kobus,  Beth  Egan, 


The  summer  registration  period  runs 
through  June  13,  with  late  registration  fees 
applicable  beginning  June  9. 

Students  may  register  for  fall  classes 
through  Aug.  26,  with  late  fees  beginning 
Aug.  22. 


“Students  should  make  an  appointment 
with  their  advisers  now  unless  their  school 
provides  them  with  special  instructions  for 
registration,”  said  Bernard  Follick  of  the 
registrar’s  office. 


Alice  Walker,  will  be  reviewed  at  12:15 
p.m.,  Monday,  March  21,  as  part  of  Purdue 
University  Calumet’s  Books  &  Coffee 
series. 

The  book  .will  be  reviewed  by  Purdue 
Calumet  graduate  instructor  Sandra  Lit- 
tleton-Uetz  in  Room  131  of  Lawshe  Hall. 

Sponsored  by  Purdue  Calumet’s  Depar¬ 
tment  of  English  and  Philosophy,  Books  & 
Coffee  programs  are  open  to  the  public  at 
no  charge. 

Outstanding  Teacher  nominations 

Nominations  are  now  being  received  for 
the  Outstanding  Teacher  Awards.  Please 
submit  your  nominations  to  the  office  of 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs, 
0-346  by  March  18,  1988.  A  nomination,  not 
more  than  three  pages  in  length,  consists 
of  1)  a  supporting  statement  for  the  nom¬ 
inee’s  merit  of  the  award,  2)  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  nominee’s  teaching  effective¬ 
ness  and  3)  the  nominee’s  name,  rank,  de¬ 
partment  affiliation  and  courses  taught  by 
the  nominee  during  the  last  three  years. 
Nominators  may  wish  to  contact  depart¬ 
ment  heads  or  school  committee  chair¬ 
persons  for  assistance. 

Eligibility  requirements : 

-a  teaching  load  of  .5  FTE  or  greater 
averaged  over  the  two  semesters  of  the 
1986-87  academic  year. 

-a  teaching  load  of  .5  FTE  or  greater 
each  semester  of  the  current  academic 
year. 

-each  nominee  must  agree  to  be  nomin¬ 
ated. 

-Outstanding  Teacher  Award  recipients 


Danny  Lackey,  and  Sylvia  Lopez  will  also 
be  competing  in  the  solo  competition. 

Observer  tickets  are  available  at  the 
door  for  $7.00  (1-2  events)  and  $10.00  (all 
events). 

The  Grade  Gap 

“The  Trade  Gap:  Regaining  the  Com¬ 
petitive  Edge,”  will  be  discussed  at  3:30 
p.m.,  Wednesday,  March  23  in  Purdue 
University  Calumet’s  Lawshe  Hall,  Room 
142. 

The  discussion  is  part  of  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Northwest  Indiana  National  Issues 
Forum  and  is  open  to  the  public.  The 
moderator  is  E.  James  Jennings,  Purdue 
Calumet  associate  professor  of 
Economics. 

The  forum  is  part  of  the  Domestic  Policy 
Association,  which  seeks  to  raise  the  level 
of  public  awareness  through  discussion  of 
important  public  issues.  The  association 
consists  of  colleges,  universities,  libraries, 
service  clubs  and  civic  organizations 
which  bring  together  citizens  to  discuss 
these  issues. 

Locally,  the  forum  is  sponsored  by  the 
Hammond  Public  Library,  Purdue 
Calumet’s  Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Hammond,  Highland  and  Mun¬ 
ster. 

Registration 

Registration  has  begun  for  summer  and 
fall  classes  at  Purdue  University,  the 
registrar’s  office  announced  Monday  (2- 
29). 


ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

announces 

FOCUS  ON  FALL  ’88 

MBA  OPEN  HOUSE 

Choose  either  Saturday,  March  19  or 
Saturday,  March  26 

Stuart  Building,  10  West  31  Street,  Chicago 
10  AM  to  12  noon 

FREE  PARKING 

12  MBA  specializations  ranging  from  Accounting 
to  Telecommunications  Management 

Learn  about 

•  IIT’s  full  and  part-time  MBA  programs 

•  The  internship  option  for  full  time  students 

•  Other  graduate  business  programs:  MSOR, 
Master  of  Public  Administration  and  PhD 


Your  inquiry  about  Fall 
placement  is  invited. 

FOR  INFORMATION: 
MBA  Admissions 

312/567-6973 
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Computer  building  construction  begins 


Terry  J.  Ogden 

Editor-in-Chief 

Construction  of  the  computer  education 
center  began  on  Monday,  March  14  and  is 
expected  to  continue  for  approximately  18 
to  22  months.  Contractors  set  up  a  fence  to 
block  off  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Pot¬ 
ter  building  and  north  to  the  Gyte  building. 
The  Gyte  building  south  exits  and  Potter 
building  north  exits  will  be  temporarily 
closed  during  construction. 

According  to  Walt  Miner,  director  of  com¬ 
puting,  telecommunication  and  user  services, 
the  new  computer  center  will  directly  af¬ 
fect  PUC  students  as  a  whole  because  it 
will  enable  the  consolidation  of  computer 
lab  facilities.  Consequently,  the  space  now 
used  by  these  facilities  will  be  opened  to 
other  activities.  It  is  not  currently  known 
how  the  space  will  be  used. 

The  tentative  plan  right  now  is  to  move 
all  computer  labs  presently  located  in  Gyte, 
Porter,  Potter,  and  library  buildings  to  the 
new  building.  The  prospect  of  moving  the 
Anderson  building  lab  is  still  under  discus¬ 
sion,  Miner  said. 

“With  centralized  computer  resources,  a 
student  who  finds  one  lab  full  can  use  another 
lab  in  the  same  building  instead  of  walk¬ 
ing  across  campus  to  find  an  open  lab.  In 
addition,  student  assistants  staff  existing 
labs  to  help  computer  users,  but  due  to 
limited  funding,  all  the  labs  cannot  be  staffed 
all  the  time.  With  the  centralized  labs,  re¬ 
source  people  will  be  available  at  all  times. 

“There  will  be  more  work  station  spaces 
in  the  new  facility  than  are  currently  avail¬ 
able  on  campus.  The  whole  nature  of  the 
project  is  to  increase  computer  access  in  a 
variety  of  ways,”  said  Miner. 

According  to  Miner,  the  second  floor  of  the 
new  building  will  house  the  mainframe  com¬ 
puter  room,  all  computer  center  staff,  and 
four  faculty  offices.  The  computer  engineer¬ 
ing  professional  consultants  and  computer 
operations  and  programming  staff  will  also 
be  housed  on  the  second  floor. 

The  new  building’s  lower  level  will  house 
seven  lab  areas  for  faculty  and  students. 
Four  of  these  will  be  “sit  down  and  use  as 
you  need  it”  type  of  labs. 


The  three  remaining  lab  areas  will  be 
modeled  after  G-208,  the  computer  learning 
center.  One  of  these  rooms  will  be  used  for 
a  technological  outreach  program. 

Miner  stated,  “This  space  will  contain  state 
of  the  art  computing  equipment.  Employees 
of  local  industry  will  be  able  to  come  to 
campus  and  learn  about  the  latest  technology 
through  hands-on  experience  with  it.”  Miner 
said  he  does  not  know  the  funding  source 
for  the  program. 

“It’s  taken  approximately  four  years  to 
make  the  computer  education  building  a 
reality.  In  1984  the  PUC  campus  conducted 
a  computing  needs  study.  A  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  that  study  was  to  create  a  central¬ 
ized  location  for  computer  resources,”  he 
added. 

“We  were  aiming  for  a  building  four  times 
the  size  of  the  building  we  ended  up  with,” 
Miner  said. 

“We  were  unsuccessful  in  attaining  fund¬ 
ing  for  a  building  of  that  size.  One  year 
ago  we  received  authorization  and  a  funding 
okay  for  the  new  building.” 

According  to  Miner  “A  great  deal  of  ef¬ 
fort  and  time  has  been  expended  by  the  PUC 
faculty  and  administration  in  getting  this 
building  to  become  a  reality.” 

Miner  said  that  the  campus  is  making 
an  effort  to  become  more  technologically 
advanced  with  this  new  building.  “We  cur¬ 
rently  use  copper  wire  to  connect  the  com¬ 
puter  network  on  campus.  Copper  wire  has 
some  real  deficiencies.  A  tentative  plan  that 
we  are  seriously  considering  is  the  use  of 
fiber  optics  to  connect  the  computer  net¬ 
work  on  campus.  This  is  a  chance  for  the 
campus  to  move  into  modern,  state-of-the- 
art  communications  technology .  ’  ’ 

There  are  no  plans  at  this  time  to  name 
the  new  building  in  honor  of  anyone.  The 
new  computer  education  center  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  letter  “M”  on  schedules  and 
maps. 

According  to  Chancellor  Richard  Combs, 
official  groundbreaking  ceremonies  will  take 
place  on  April  27th  at  4: 15  p.m. 


Skylark  Editors  Chosen 


Teresa  Scheldt 

Contributor 

The  fine  arts  annual  of  Purdue  University 
Calumet  (PUC),  “Skylark”  Magazine,  is  try¬ 
ing  something  new  for  the  17th  edition  -  a 
tri-editorship.  The  editors  are  PUC  students 
Amy  Garza,  Sally  Nalbor,  and  Sheila  Binkley. 

“Skylark”  consists  of  short  stories,  plays, 
poems,  ink  sketches,  black  and  white  photo¬ 
graphs  and  essays  relevant  to  the  arts.  A  spe¬ 
cial  section  called  “Back  Home  in  Indiana,” 
made  up  of  writings  about  Indiana,  will  be 
included  in  the  next  issue. 

Preference  is  given  to  works  submitted  by 
students  enrolled  at  Purdue  Calumet  but  is 
also  open  to  writers  from  all  over  the  country. 
“In  the  past,  works  were  published  that  were 
submitted  from  about  every  state,  Europe, 
and  even  Central  America,”  stated  Charles 
Tinkham,  professor  of  English  and  Philosophy. 


Poetry  and  prose  must  be  typed  on  8*/2  x  11” 
paper  and  the  author’s  name,  address  and 
phone  number  must  appear  on  the  back  of 
each  submission.  Graphics  must  be  black  and 
white  and  the  artist’s  full  name,  address, 
and  telephone  number  must  appear  on  the  back 
of  each  submission.  Send  photocopies  ( no  en¬ 
tries  will  be  returned)  to:  Skylark,  Purdue 
University  Calumet,  2233  171st,  Hammond,  IN 
46323.  Entry  deadline  is  May  15.  Scheduled 
for  publication  in  September,  1988. 

The  “Skylark”  staff  is  currently  looking  for 
other  help.  Positions  available  include  editors, 
proofreaders,  copyreaders,  and  people  will¬ 
ing  to  read  and  edit  copy  from  different  cate¬ 
gories.  Contributors  to  “Skylark”  will  be  paid 
in  the  form  of  two  free  issues.  “It  is  up  to 
the  writers  to  make  the  magazine  what  it 
can  be,”  emphasized  Tinkham.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  contact  Tinkham  at  989-2262. 


Local  Group  Sets  Agenda 


Joe  Rodriguez 

Views  Editor 

A  series  of  discussions  on  national  issues, 
which  is  modeled  after  the  American  town 
hall  meeting,  is  being  offered  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  (PUC)  this  semester. 

The  discussions  are  sponsored  by  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  local  organizations  to  bring  national 
issues  to  the  public,  according  to  Arthur  Mey¬ 
ers,  planning  committee  chairman  of  the 
Northwest  Indiana  National  Issues  Forums. 

Meyers  said,  “Hundreds  of  communities 
across  the  country  are  discussing  the  same 
selected  issues.  These  town  meetings  will 
set  a  national  agenda.  We’ll  get  a  more  in¬ 
formed  citizen  and  will  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  from  the  local  level  to  our  national 
leadership.”  PUC’s  Forum  is  the  only  such 
group  in  northwest  Indiana,  according  to 
Meyers. 

Meyers  said  that  the  Forum  at  the  national 
level  is  six  years  old  and  funded  by  the 
Kettering  Foundation.  At  the  local  level  the 


Forum  is  in  its  second  year  and  is  co-spon- 
sored  by  the  Hammond  Public  Library,  School 
City  of  Hammond  Adult  Education,  PUC 
Department  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Hammond  and 
Munster. 

Meyers,  who  is  the  Hammond  Library  Di¬ 
rector,  said  that  the  library  plays  an  in¬ 
formation  role  in  the  community.  The  Forum 
had  its  first  meeting  last  year  in  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Library. 

The  National  Issues  Forum  provides  books 
and  videos  to  be  shown  at  the  local  meetings. 
Every  year  the  Forum  provides  three  issues 
of  discussion.  This  year’s  issues  are  Freedom 
of  Speech,  the  Superpowers  and  the  Trade 
Gap. 

Discussion  on  the  Trade  Gap  will  be  held 
on  March  23,  3:30-5  p.m.  in  room  142  of 
Lawshe  Hall.  The  other  two  issues  have  been 
discussed  at  PUC. 

"Students,  faculty,  staff  and  the  public 
are  invited  to  participate  in  these  meet¬ 
ings,”  said  Meyers. 


Contractors  fenced  off  the  construction  area  on  Monday,  March  14.  Photo 
by  Terri  Ogden. 

New  SGA  Election  Guidelines 


According  to  Larry  Crawford,  Dean  of 
Students,  during  the  past  two  years,  the 
Student  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Faculty  Delegates  and  the  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  Association  (SGA)  have  re¬ 
structured  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
SGA  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body. 

Effective  with  the  forthcoming  1988-89 
academic  year,  SGA  will  be  comprised  of 
twelve  (12)  elected  senators  including 
four  (4)  officers.  These  senators  will  be 
the  representative  body  of  the  student 
population. 

Procedures  for  seeking  a  senate  seat 
areas  follows: 

A  Officers  --  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer. 

1.  Candidates  seeking  an  office  must 
obtain  a  minimum  of  50  student  signa¬ 
tures 

2.  These  signatures  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
(C-343)  by  5:00  p.m.,  Friday,  March  25, 
1988. 

3.  The  election  for  officers  will  be  held 
on  April  11  and  12,  1988,  from  11:00  a.m. 
to7:00p.m. 


B  Senators  -  Eight  (8)  to  be  elected 

1.  Candidates  seeking  a  senate  seat 
must  obtain  a  minimum  of  25  student 
signatures. 

2.  These  signatures  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
(C-343)  by  5:00  p.m.,  Friday,  April  8, 1988. 

3.  The  election  of  senators  will  be  held 
on  April  18  and  19,  1988,  from  11:00  a.m. 
to7:00p.m. 


NOTE: 

A.  Non-winning  officer  candidates  may 
also  run  for  one  of  the  eight  (8)  senate 
seats.  This  intention  must  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  by  5:00  p.m.,  Friday,  April  8, 
1988. 

B.  Candidates  may  not  be  on  academic 
probation.  In  addition,  those  seeking  the 
office  of  President  must  have  a  minimum 
4.0  graduation  index. 

Please  contact  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students  if  you  have  any  questions  re¬ 
garding  the  new  SGA  structure  or  the 
elections. 


“It’s  your  move.” 


You're  ambitious,  you're  educated,  and  you're 
reody  to  make  an  important  career  decision 
Your  first  move  could  determine  the  success  of 
your  entire  career  strategy 
Therefore,  you  want  to  choose  a  solid  company 
that  offers  the  right  opportunities 
K  mart  Apparel  Corp  is  seeking  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  management  trainees  right  now  People 
— like  you  —  who  want  to  work  as  apparel  man¬ 
agers.  a  responsibility  that  can  leod  you  to 
important  buying,  merchandising,  or  distnbu 
tion  positions  in  ladies'.  men's  and  children  s 
fashions  People  with  diversified  backgrounds 
who  have  the  foresight  and  competence  to 
make  the  right  moves 


As  a  member  of  K  mart  Apparel's  manage¬ 
ment  team,  you'll  move  up  as  far  as  your  skills 
can  cany  you  —  we  re  firm  believers  in  the 
promote- from- within"  philosophy 
If  you  would  like  to  play  a  part  in  the  exciting 
world  of  fashion  apparel  -  with  a  growth-ori¬ 
ented  company  -  write  or  phone  us  at  the 
K  mart  Apparel  Corp  office  listed  below 
It's  your  move 


K  mart  Apparel  Corp 
Midwest  Region 
2300  B  West  Higgins  Rd 
Hoffman  Estates.  IL  60196 
884-3BB0 


mart  apparel  corp. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


On-Campus  Visit  March  23 
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Women  Engineer  Scholarships 

The  Society  of  Women  Engineers  is 
pleased  to  announce  our  1988-89  Fresh¬ 
man  and  Re-Entry  Scholarship  Programs. 
This  year  we  are  seeking  qualified  appli¬ 
cants  for  seven  scholarships  totaling  $7,000. 
The  Freshman  Program  consists  of  six  (6) 
scholarships  for  $1,000  each  for  entering 
women  engineering  students.  The  Olive 
Salembier  Re-Entry  Scholarship,  awarded 
for  the  first  time  in  1980,  is  designed  to 
encourage  and  aid  women  in  re-entering 
the  job  market  as  an  engineer  after  being 
out  of  the  work  force  for  a  minimum  of 
two  years. 

Students  interested  in  applying  for  these 
scholarships  are  urged  to  contact  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  for  an  application. 
Applications  including  supportive  materials, 
must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  Julv  1, 
1988. 

McDonald’s  Literary 
Achievement  Competition 

McDonald’s  is  offering  developing 
writers  a  chance  to  compete  for  literary 
awards  in  poetry,  fiction,  and  playwriting 
with  the  subject  “Black  Experience  in 
America. "  Entrants  for  fiction  must  sub¬ 
mit  up  to  50  pages  of  a  long  work  or  two 
short  works.  Poems  should  not  be  more  than 
20  pages  and  play  writers  should  submit 
one  copy  at  least  20  pages  in  length. 
All  entries  should  include  a  biographical 
statement  including  a  list  of  any  publi¬ 
cations,  if  any,  in  which  your  work  has 
appeared.  Winners  in  each  category  will 
receive  an  honorarium  of  $2,000,  a  trip  to 
New  York  to  participate  in  a  celebrity 
reading  of  their  work  and  a  literary 
reception.  Deadline  for  entries  is  June  1, 
1988.  Submit  name,  address  and  phone 
number  and  mail  to  “The  Negro  Ensemble 
Company” .  McDonald's  Literary  Achieve¬ 
ment  Awards,  P.O.  Box  778,  Times  Square 
Station,  New  York,  NY  10108. 

Rolling  Stone 
Journalism  Competition 

Rolling  Stone  magazine  and  Smith  Corona 
are  announcing  the  13th  Annual  College 
Journalism  Competition.  Categories  in¬ 
clude  entertainment  reporting  (profiles 
and  news  features  on  music,  film,  and 
personalities) ;  essays  and  criticism  (ana¬ 
lytical,  evaluative  or  interpretive  compo¬ 
sitions  on  any  subject).  All  entries  must 
have  been  published  in  a  university  or 
college  newspaper  or  magazine  between 
April  1,  1987  and  April  1,  1988.  Entrants 
must  have  been  full-  or  part-time  students 
in  an  accredited  university  or  college  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  in  which  his  or  her 
entry  was  published.  There  is  a  limit  of 
one  entry  per  student  in  each  category. 
To  facilitate  judging,  please  mount  tear 


sheets  of  your  articles  from  the  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  in  which  they  appeared. 
Entry  forms  may  be  obtained  through  John 
Jordan,  College  Journalism  Competition 
Coordinator,  at  (212)  758-3800. 

ELKA  Scholarship  Awards 

The  1988  ELKA  Scholarship  Award  of 
$1,000,  for  which  applicants  are  now  avail¬ 
able,  will  be  presented  to  a  graduating 
senior  who  is  also  an  ELKA  alumni.  The 
scholarship  is  awarded  annually  on  the 
basis  of  financial  need  to  a  student  en¬ 
rolled  in  an  undergraduate  or  vocational 
education  program.  Applications  for  the 
1988  ELKA  Scholarship  Award  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  Northwest  Indiana  high 
schools,  or  Elka  Child  Educational  Cen¬ 
ter,  487  Broadway,  Gary,  Indiana  46402. 

Youth  for  Vietnam 
Veterans  Scholarship  Fund 

Applications  now  are  being  accepted  for 
the  PVA/Youth  for  Vietnam  Veterans 
Scholarship  Fund.  Applications  must  be 
the  natural  or  legally-adopted  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  Honorably  Discharged  veteran 
who  served  on  active  military  duty  in  the 
Vietnam  theater  of  war  from  August  4, 
1964  to  May  8,  1975,  who  was:  killed  in 
action;  died  "in  country;”  listed  as  missing 
in  action;  a  prisoner  of  war;  disabled 
with  100%  service-connected  rating;  or 
rated  as  100%  disabled  for  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  pension  purposes,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  spinal  cord  injury  or  disease 
(such  as  multiple  sclerosis).  Each  schol¬ 
arship  grant  will  be  $1,500  and  applicants 
must  be  enrolled  in,  or  accepted  by,  an 
accredited  four-year  institution  of  higher 
learning.  The  student’s  academic  per¬ 
formance,  community  and  extracurricular 
activities,  as  well  as  financial  need  will 
be  considered  in  the  award  criteria.  Com¬ 
pleted  applications  and  required  submis¬ 
sions  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
May  31,  1988.  For  an  application  or  more 
information,  contact:  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee;  c/o  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  801  18th  Street,  N.W.;  Washington, 
D.C.  20006;  or,  consult  your  telephone  book 
for  the  PVA  Service  Office  or  Chapter 
nearest  you. 

CIC  Conference 

The  ninth  annual  CIC  Conference  on 
Graduate  Education  for  Minority  Students 
will  be  held  April  1  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  of  Chicago  (UIC). 

Sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Insti¬ 
tutional  Cooperation  (CIC),  the  academic 
consortium  of  11  Midwestern  univer¬ 
sities,  the  free,  day-long  conference  pre¬ 
sents  information  about  graduate  study  to 
minority  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

The  program  in  Chicago  Circle  Center, 
750  South  Halsted  St.,  on  UIC’s  campus 


BEFORE  VOU  TAKE  THE 


COMPARE:  CONVISER- 

MILLER  vs.  BECKER 

What  is  full  course  tuition? 

Is  the  entire  class  on  an  all  live  format? 

Who  teaches  the  class? 

Are  Lecturers  available  at  any  time 
for  Personal  tutoring? 

Videotape  replay  available  for  makeup? 

Does  the  course  provide  comprehensive 
textbooks,  m  addition  to  irvclass 
instruction? 

Are  the  course  problems  organized  in  an 
eas/touse  course  binder? 

Does  the  course  offer  a  Diagnostic 
Pre-Test? 

*  Are  there  early  enrollment  discounts,  with 
a  100%  refundable  registration  fee? 

Does  the  course  offer  exclusive  clinics  in 
Essay  Writing  and  Long  Problem  Solving 
Techniques? 

Does  the  course  have  a  100% 
unconditional  FREE  REPEAT? 
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I  review 

THE  ONLY  CHOICE 

A  HARCOURT  BRACE  JOVANOVICH  COMPANY 
176  WEST  ADAMS,  SUITE  2100.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  (312)  782  5170 

POU  T  STimY  HARDER  STUDY  SMARTER"  


just  west  of  Chicago’s  Loop,  will  feature 
Harvard  University  sociologist  Charles 
V.  Willie  as  keynote  speaker.  Additional 
sessions  include: 

•Test-taking  skills  required  by  graduate 
entrance  exams  like  the  GRE . 

•Admissions  procedures  and  financial 
aid,  fellowships  and  assistantships. 

•Concurrent  workshops  examining  the 
nature  of  graduate  study  and  research 
in  biological  and  medical  sciences;  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  economics  and  ac¬ 
counting;  humanities  and  fine  arts;  physi¬ 
cal  sciences,  mathematics  and  engineer¬ 
ing;  psychology  and  social  work;  and 
the  social  sciences  and  education. 

•A  final  session  offering  information 
about  specific  graduate  programs  at  each 
CIC  member  campus  and  about  national 
fellowship  programs. 

For  more  information,  call  UIC’s  Grad¬ 
uate  College  at  (312)  413-2559  or  the 
CIC  at  (217)  333-8475. 

Student  Film  Fest 

The  1988  U.S.  Student  Film  and  Video 

Festival  will  be  held  April  28  through  May 
1  at  the  University  of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  Festival  seeks  student  entries 
through  March  28,  1988.  Student  works  in 
16mm  film,  %”  VHS,  BETA  and  Video-8 
are  welcome.  Competition  categories  are 
Documentary,  Experimental,  and  Nar¬ 
rative  for  film  and  Documentary,  Experi¬ 
mental,  Narrative  and  Music  Video  for 
video. 

The  Festival  will  include  four  evenings 
of  film  and  video  screenings  in  addition 
to  workshops  on  film  and  video  make-up, 


science  fiction  film,  screenwriting,  anthro¬ 
pology  and  film,  and  life  after  film  school. 

The  campus  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
snugly  based  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  hosting  the  U.S.  Student  Film 
and  Video  Festival  for  the  second  year. 
1987  films  were  from  campuses  as  diverse 
as  Ithaca  College,  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles,  Ohio  University, 
the  American  Film  Institute  and  Brigham 
Young  University.  The  Festival’s  aim  is 
to  create  a  public  forum  for  tomorrow’s 
independent  filmmakers  and  videographers. 

Humane  Studies  Writing  Contest 

The  Institute  for  Humane  Studies  will 
award  prizes  totalling  up  to  $7,500.  Appli¬ 
cation  rules  for  the  “IHS  Felix  Morley 
Memorial  Prizes  for  Writing’’  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First,  applicants  must  be  enrolled 
as  full-time  students  at  an  accredited  uni¬ 
versity  during  the  1987-88  academic  year 
or  be  college-aged.  Second,  applicants 
must  enclose  three  to  five  clippings  (or 
copies)  or  articles  written  for  student  or 
other  publications  since  January  1987.  Third, 
only  editorials,  op-eds,  columns,  essays, 

criticism,  investigative  pieces,  and  short 
stories  about  the  value  of  free  markets 
and  individual  liberty  will  qualify  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  review  committee.  The 
application  deadline  is  June  15,  1988.  Re¬ 
quests  for  official  applications  and  com¬ 
pleted  applications  with  clippings  should 
be  submitted  to:  Morley  Prize  Secretary, 
Institute  for  Humane  Studies,  George 
Mason  University,  4400  University  Drive, 
Fairfax,  VA  22030. 


DON'T  GET  MORE 
THAN  A  TAN 
DURING  SPRING  BREAK 


Condom  Sampler  Pack  -  $1 .00 


Hammond  South  845-0818 
East  Chicago  397-4071 


Hammond  North  932-5636 
Merrillville  769-3500 


Not  meeting  the  right  people? 

Meet  models ,  stewardesses , 
business  owners  today 

JOIN  COMP  A  TIBLES  VIDEO  DA  TING 


We  are  now  offering  one  month  FREE  trial  memberships 
for  women  and  HALF  PRICE  memberships  to  men. 

See  people  you  want  to  meet  or  your  money  back. 


7449  Indianapolis  Blvd. 
Hammond,  IN 


(219)  844-4702 
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At  The  Movies 
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Critic 

Hi,  I'm  back  from  a  long  sabbatical  in  which 
I  had  no  time  and  even  less  money  to  get 
to  the  movies.  (Hey,  did  you  think  I  got  paid 
to  do  this? )  I  hope  you’ve  been  to  the  theaters 
more  than  I  have  because  there  are  many 
good  films  to  choose  from  right  now.  Also, 
it  is  almost  Oscar  time  again.  I’ll  try  my  hand 
at  picking  the  winners  of  the  major  awards 
in  the  next  issue.  Don’t  expect  much,  though; 
I  was  never  much  of  a  gambler. 

Frantic 

Many  directors  have  tried  and  failed  to  make 


the  kind  of  great  thrillers  that  Alfred  Hitch¬ 
cock  did,  but  Roman  Polanski  is  the  exception. 
With  Frantic,  he  has  made  as  effective  a  film 
as  The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much  or  Rear  Win¬ 
dow.  Harrison  Ford  stars  as  the  clumsy, 
unassuming  Dr.  Walker.  When  Walker’s  wife 
is  kidnapped  from  the  Paris  hotel  where 
they  are  staying,  he  must  convince  himself 
and  everyone  else  that  something  is  genuinely 
amiss.  Ford  has  never  been  better  than  he  is 
here;  he  reminded  me  of  a  Jimmy  Stewart 
without  the  stutter.  This  is  definitely  a  film 
that  you  should  not  miss.  I  give  it  an  “A”. 

Ironweed 

Can  you  imagine  Meryl  Streep  and  Jack 
Nicholson  as  bums?  I  had  some  trouble  with 
the  idea  at  first,  but  it  grew  on  me  as  the 
movie  went  on.  ironweed  is  a  bittersweet 
story  of  the  lives  of  these  bums,  of  their 
joys,  mistakes,  and  missed  opportunities. 
Nicholson’s  character  was  a  pro-baseball 
player  who  has  left  his  wife  and  children 
for  moe  than  twenty  years  to  live  the  life  of 
an  alcholic  drifter.  When  he  returns  to  his  home 
in  Albany,  he  is  faced  with  the  anger  of  his 
daughter  and  the  white-suited  ghosts  of  men 
he  has  killed  in  his  life.  Streep  plays  his 
terminally  ill  friend  and  sometime  lover. 


As  you’ve  probably  already  guessed,  this  is 
not  a  cheerful  movie.  It  will  not  leave  you 
humming  or  even  smiling,  but  it  is  worth 
seeing  for  the  quality  performances  of  Streep 
and  Nicholson.  I  give  Ironeed  a  “B”. 

Au  Revoir  Les  Enfants 
Au  Revoir  Les  Enfants  (Goodbye  Children) 
is  director  Louis  Malle’s  very  personal  story 
of  his  boyhood  experiences  during  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  of  France  in  World  War  II. 
Malle  had  attended  a  Catholic  boarding 
school  where  priests  hid  many  Jewish  chil¬ 
dren  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  concen¬ 
tration  camps.  In  the  film,  Julien  (Malle  as 
a  boy)  befriends  one  of  the  Jewish  boys, 
John  Bonet.  Both  boys  learn  grave  lessons 
about  the  treachery  of  their  countrymen 
when  Bonet’s  identity  is  disclosed  to  the 
Germans.  This  is  a  special  film ;  it  will  never 
be  a  mainstream  choice,  but  I  highly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  any  serious  moviegoer.  I  would 
not  have  missed  it;  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
touching,  human  tale  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
give  it  an  “A”. 

March  Video  Releases 
There  are  many  good  choices  in  all  cate¬ 
gories  for  all  you  renters  out  there.  Watch 
for  the  newest  James  Bond,  Timothy  Dalton, 


PUC  radio  station  is  on  the  air 


Cindy  Shy 

Staff  Reporter 

There  has  been  an  overwhelming  response 
from  students  to  join  the  amateur  radio 
club  which  was  recently  revived  on  campus. 
During  the  early  1970’s  the  club  got  started 
but  after  several  years  of  activity,  was  left 
dormant  for  five  to  six  years. 

After  going  through  student  activity  pro¬ 
cedures  to  get  the  club  reorganized,  Skoog 
had  to  get  the  station  license  renewed  and 
obtain  the  call  letters,  W9AUB,  from  the 
federal  communications  commission. 

The  club  offers  hands-on  technological 
experience  and  students  who  don’t  have 
amateur  radio  licenses  are  first  trained 
in  order  to  receive  the  necessary  license. 
To  operate  in  the  station,  each  student 
must  be  a  licensed  technician.  Classes  and 
experience  are  offered  to  students  interested 
in  attaining  a  license. 

The  first  contact  made  by  the  newly  re¬ 
vived  ham  radio  station  was  to  Kevin  in 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  Ham  radio  oper¬ 
ators  generally  go  by  first  names  only. 
Recently,  PUC  students  have  been  able  to 
contact  a  few  places  in  Europe  and  the 
Carribbean. 

According  to  Skoog,  “I  think  it’s  a  great 
idea  to  bring  the  station  back.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  we’ve  been  needing  for  quite 
awhile.  The  students  have  a  chance  to  use 
both  amateur  and  professional  equipment 
for  hands-on  training.  1  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  station  will  become  very  active 
within  the  next  few  months.” 


Prof.  Ralph  Skoog  instructs  student  members.  Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker 


Getting  there  is  half  the  fun 


Ed  Howe 

Staff  Reporter 

Watch  out  second  education,  here  I  come! 
I’ve  discovered  a  new  attitude.  I  paid  for  my 
first  education,  now  I’m  going  after  a  second 
one. 

I  decided  to  return  to  school  because  I  need¬ 
ed  an  education  with  a  degree.  I  already  have 
an  education.  I  don’t  have  a  degree.  Can  you 
hear  the  gunfire?  There’s  a  job  war  going  on 
outside  and  it  seems  everyone  else  has  a  gun 
and  ammunition.  I  have  a  gun!  I  need  am¬ 
munition! 

One’s  first  education  can  be  a  formal,  well- 
planned  out  schedule  at  a  university  or  a  trial 
by  error  process.  Mine  was  like  the  latter. 

The  first  course  was  in  economics.  I  bought 
a  great  little  VW  Super  Beetle  that  had  a 
blown  engine.  I  gave  $900  for  it.  I  overhauled 
the  engine  myself.  Altogether,  that  cost  about 
$600.  Paint  cost  me  another  $600.  A  set  of 
Michelins  cost  $200.  After  all  the  work  was 
done,  I  drove  it  for  about  two  months  and  sold 
it  for  $2250.  What  a  bargain!  I  should  have 
learned  how  to  add  before  I  learned  how  to 
drive.  With  repetition  being  the  backbone  of 


this  work-study  type  education,  I  bought 
another  car. 

The  Volkswagen  Micro-bus  came  along  in 
the  fall  semester  of  ’82. 1  was  a  basket  case.  I 
loved  the  thing. 

When  stupid  people  buy  cars, they  think 
stupid  thoughts.  They  see  a  perfect  world, 
where  all  cars  are  equal.  They  are  drawn  to 
cars  by  their  emotions  and  forget  all  other 
senses,  like  their  eyes. 

The  fact  that  it  could  run  was  nearly  enough 
reason  to  kill  the  deal.  But,  it  did  not  have 
brakes,  so  I  bought  it.  Wow,  only  $600  and  a 
LITTLE  work.  It  was  the  first  custom-bus  in 
the  region.  It  was  a  classroom  with  a  killer 
stereo. 

My  next  course  was  in  thermodynamics, 
Turbo-Charging  401.  I  had  all  the  course  re¬ 
quirements.  I  had  the  tuition!  This  was  anoth¬ 
er  class  that  required  a  lot  of  lab  time. 

I  bought  a  tired,  old  Mercury  Capri  from  a 
local  institution  and  prompty  disassembled 
it.  Hey,  it  ran  so  I  had  to  do  something  about 
it.  While  I  had  it  apart,  I  tweeked  (tweeked 
is  a  technical  term  that  is  too  hard  to  explain) 
the  cylinder  head  and  installed  a  new  turbo 
so  she  could  breathe  better.  Sure,  some  peo¬ 


ple  called  me  crazy,  but  it  was  a  class  re¬ 
quirement.  Besides,  I  had  the  tuition!  I  fin¬ 
ished  the  car  on  a  Thursday  and  drove  it  to 
Washington,  D.C.  on  Friday.  I  thought  the 
test  drive  would  give  me  extra  credit.  It  didn’t. 

I  blew  the  final  exam  about  a  month  later. 
I  was  racing  a  girl  to  my  house.  We  were  go¬ 
ing  to  study  human  involvement.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  communication  lesson;  I  called  a 
wrecker. 

The  course  that  I’m  presently  enrolled  in  is 
Alfa  History  1966-67.  I  bought  another  car. 
This  one  speaks  Italian;  so  needless  to  say, 
it  also  involves  a  semester  of  foreign  lang¬ 
uage.  I  tried  talking  English  to  the  car.  I 
plainly  said,  “Come  on,  start.”  It  ignored 
me.  So  1  got  out  of  the  car.  I  walked  around 
behind  it  and  pinched  it  on  it’s  bottom, 
winked,  and  said,  “Ciao  baby.”  It’s  run 
great  ever  since.  I’ve  also  discovered  that 
Italians  are  fun.  This  one  loses  its  top. 

You  might  wonder  where  the  history  les¬ 
son  came  into  all  this  Alfa  business.  That’s 
simple.  All  this  car  buying  stuff  is  history. 
I’ve  found  a  car  to  keep.  Besides,  if  I  sell,  it 
would  be  an  economics  course  all  over  again. 
I  can’t  afford  that.  I’m  a  student  now. 


in  The  Living  Dayljghts.  If  you're  still  looking 
for  adventure  after  that,  check  out  Stakeout 
with  Richard  Dreyfuss  and  Emilio  Estevez. 
Beverly  Hills  Cop  II  will  be  out  this  month, 
too,  but  you’ll  be  on  your  own  there  because 
I  haven’t  seen  it. 

In  the  sweet  movie  category,  we  have  The 
Princess  Bride,  director  Rob  Reiner’s  comic 
fairy  tale.  Also  look  for  Wish  You  Were  Here, 
last  year’s  critically  acclaimed  British  offer¬ 
ing. 

For  comedy.  Maid  to  Order  with  Ally  Sheedy 
is  no  classic,  but  it  is  funny  enough  to  make 
it  worth  renting.  Much  misunderstood  black 
comedy  Tough  Guys  Don’t  Dance  will  also  show 
up  at  the  stores  soon.  I  loved  it,  so  maybe  you 
will,  too. 


TOMORROW’S  CHALLENGE 

By  Brian  Thomas 

Contributor 

Will  the  days  to  come  be  different 
Then  the  ones  in  years  gone  by 
Will  the  things  I  do  tomorrow 
Change  the  ways  I  laugh  and  cry 
One  step  is  all  I  take 
Yet  a  big  one  still  I  know 
But  with  each  move  that  I  make 
Will  I  continue  on  to  grow 
It  seems  like  only  yesterday 
I  was  just  a  little  boy 
Always  getting  into  mischief 
Always  wanting  the  newest  toy 
Now  I  stand  where  others  stood 
And  wonder  deep  inside 
Is  this  a  step  to  something  new 
Or  just  another  stride 
Are  all  the  best  years  of  my  life 
being  left  here  in  the  past 
Or  will  they  follow  me  tomorrow 
and  will  all  my  memories  last 
I  must  decide  for  my  own  sake 
Just  what  my  future  will  hold 
I  must  always  do  what  I  know  is  right 
My  convictions  standing  bold 
If  /  make  tomorro  w  better 
than  any  other  day  I've  spent 
Hold  on  to  those  memories 
and  live  life  to  the  fullest  extent. 


ACROSS 


1  A _ FOR  ALL  SEASONS 

4  FRESH  WATER  FISH 
8  THE  YOUNGER- 

12  FOUND  IN  NUCLEUS  OF 
CELLS 

13  ALTER  OF  "AH  GOD’- 

14  CORROSIVE 

15  MOTOR  OIL  BRAND 

16  FLOWER  SMELLING  BULL 
1 8  WOODWIND  INSTRUMENT 

20  PHYSICAL  PERSON 

21  TO  MISREPRESENT 
23  EXAMPLE 

25  PARADISE 

26  TREAD 

27  GENDER 

30  PAST 

31  IRRELIGIOUS 


1  OPERATIONAL  DEGREE 

2  FORM!  ODE 

3  PASTRY 

4  ‘HYMN  TO  THE  PILLORY* 

5  TO  ONE  SIDE 

6  PULLMAN 

7  RESPECTED  IN  ACADEMIA 

8  KlAK 

9  PLATO 

10  PETTTE 

11  _ MAN  OUT 

17  NOR  W  POET 

19  GRAIN 

21  DROP 

22  MARGIN 

23  CUBAN 

24  ARAKS 

26  FALSEHOOD 


32  IRON 

33  SCOUT  GROUP 

34  LACKADAY 

35  PIMPLE 

36  VENISON 

37  ESTIMATES 

38  GK  GODDESS  OF  THE  EARTH 

40  DESERVE 

41  DECLINED  1939  NOBEL 
PRIZE  (GER.) 

44  0RRA 

47  DRY 

48  KEG 

49  TOY 

50  O  WINGS 

51  SCORCH 

52  GK.  NUMBER  SEVEN 


27  ANNOTATE 

28  CANAL 

29  DRIVE -IN  f  AMERICAN 
GRAFFITI*) 

31  HYMN 

35  FORBID 

36  FEAT 

37  YACHT 

38  TEACHER 

39  A  CRAVAT 

40  ICELANDIC  LITERARY 
WORK 

41  BASE 

42  REJECT 

43  A  BOOK  OF  THE  BIBLE 

45  PERIOD 

46  ADM  DEGREE 
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My  employer  has  a  coffee  cup  proudly 
displayed  on  his  desk  which  reads,  “You 
can  never  be  too  rich  or  too  thin.”  I  think 
it  provides  him  encouragement.  But  if  you 
think  a  person  can  never  be  too  thin,  think 
again. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fitness  craze,  the  current 
diet  mania,  or  the  new  vogue  of  thinness 
that  has  contributed  to  the  increase  of  eating 
disorders  among  Americans.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  it  started  for  myself,  but  it  did 
happen.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  that  my  teen  years 
were  spent  battling  anorexia  nervosa.  Luck¬ 
ily,  I  got  out  of  it  with  a  lot  of  help,  but 


My  teen  years  were  spent 


I  do  not  feel  I  am  the  same  person  I  was  then. 

Western  society  currently  places  great 
emphasis  on  being  thin.  People  strive  for  the 
“perfect  body”  depicted  in  the  media.  And 
by  now,  many  people  know  what  the  eating 
disorders  anorexia  nervosa  and  bulimiarexia 
(bulimia)  are,  or  are  at  least  familiar  with 
the  terms.  While  the  literature  on  the  ill¬ 
nesses  is  no  longer  starving,  the  victims  are. 
Still,  with  all  the  reading  material  available, 
I  am  not  sure  anyone  can  truly  understand 
the  nightmare  and  the  pain  an  anorexic  or 
bulimic  goes  through  unless  that  person  has 
experienced  it  or  lived  with  a  victim.  There 
is  no  quick  cure. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  my  openness.  It  took 
me  years  to  realize  just  how  close  I  had  come 
to  dying.  I  could  not  — no,  I  would  not  — 
talk  about  it  to  anyone.  I  was  never  ashamed 
of  what  I  was  because  I  did  not  realize 
what  I  had  become.  In  1982,  anorexia  and 
bulimia  were  not  the  “trendy”  eating  disorders 
they  have  become  now.  I  do  not  know  about 
trendy,  but  I  do  know  the  life  of  an  anorexic 
or  bulimic  is  pure  hell. 

Anorexia  has  many  complex  definitions, 
but  simply  put  it  is  starvation  by  choice. 
It  is  an  illness  characterized  by  the  “re¬ 
lentless  pursuit  of  thinness,”  even  to  the  point 
of  death.  The  name  itself  is  misleading. 


From  Latin,  anorexia  literally  means  “loss 
of  appetite.”  But,  anorexics  truly  hunger  for 
food  while  they  deny  themselves  the  pleasure 
of  eating.  I  constantly  thought  about  food:  its 
taste,  its  smell,  its  shape,  the  feel  of  food  on 
my  tongue,  the  sensation  of  swallowing,  and 
the  wonderful  feeling  after  a  good  meal.  But 
soon  food  became  the  enemy,  to  be  avoided 
at  all  extremes. 

It  started  slowly:  a  little  dieting,  careful 
calorie  counting,  a  little  exercising.  For  awhile 
it  was  healthy.  Then  I  fell  into  the  slender 
trap.  It  did  not  take  much  for  me  to  fall  vic¬ 
tim  to  my  own  desires  to  be  “perfect”.  It 
was  easy  —  too  easy  —  to  become  an  an¬ 
orexic.  Soon,  I  was  starving  myself  to  death. 
Dying  of  thinness. 

I  was  a  16-year-old  high  school  sophomore. 
I  always  tried  to  do  my  best  at  everything. 

I  was  a  perfectionist.  I  had  modeled,  and 
having  modeled  I  read  all  the  fashion  maga¬ 
zines,  dreaming  of  being  on  the  covers.  The 
women  in  those  magazines  were  so  THIN! 

I  wanted  to  be  just  like  them.  I  decided  to 
lose  weight.  I,  like  the  majority  of  victims, 
was  not  overweight  when  I  started  the  crash 
starvation  diet.  When  I  started  I  was  126 
pounds;  when  I  finished  I  was  5’7”  and  85 
pounds.  I  was  a  living  skeleton. 

I  fit  the  typical  profile:  I  had  a  distorted 
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TO  GO! 

•  EASY  TO  MAKE 

•  faSY  TO  TAKE 

.easy  to  enjoy 


Terri  J.  Ogden 

Editor-in-Chief 

Although  eating  disorders  usually  afflict 
teenage  girls  and  young  women,  they  can  af¬ 
fect  anyone  at  any  age. 

“Dieting  and  weight  have  very  little  to 
do  with  eating  disorders,”  said  Kathy  Synol, 
M.A.,  psychiatric  therapist  at  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  Hospital  in  Dyer,  Indiana.  “People 
with  eating  disorders  such  as  anorexia  and 
bulimia  need  to  learn  better  ways  to  deal 
with  the  stress  and  pressure.  Dieting  is  just 
the  mask  on  the  outside  of  the  real  prob¬ 
lem.” 


Bulimia  involves  binging  on  extremely 
large  quantities  of  high-calorie  foods  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  Out  of  an  intense  fear 
of  gaining  weight,  the  bulimic  usually  follows 
her  binges  with  self-induced  vomiting,  laxa¬ 
tives,  diuretics  (water  pills),  or  severe  fast¬ 
ing.  Bulimics  often  experience  frequent 
weight  fluctuations. 

Potential  health  problems  related  to  bulimia 
include  damage  to  the  heart  and  reproduc¬ 
tive  system,  kidney  problems  and  stomach 
ulcers. 

Studies  show  that  approximately  15%  of 
all  college-age  women  are  bulimic. 

Karen  Carpenter,  composer  and  singing 
star,  died  several  years  ago  from  compli¬ 
cations  brought  on  by  her  bulimic  behavior. 


Anorexia  nervosa  is  characterized  by  the 
compulsion  to  methodically  starve  oneself. 
The  anorectic  frequently  complains  of  feel¬ 
ing  fat  whether  she  is  or  not.  She  will  often 
exercise  for  several  hours  everyday  and  con¬ 
tinually  weighs  herself.  Her  menstrual  cycle 
usually  becomes  irregular  or  stops.  The 
anorectic  is  morbidly  afraid  of  becoming 
fat  or  gaining  even  the  smallest  amount  of 
weight. 

Studies  project  that  up  to  20%  of  anorectics 
die  prematurely  due  to  complications  of  their 
illness. 


“Many  bulimics  say  they  feel  tremendous 
peace  after  binging  and  purging.  Usually 
every  bulimic  promises  herself  everyday 
that  she  won’t  binge  and  make  herself  throw 
up,  but  it  continues,”  Synol  said 
“Usually  by  the  time  a  woman  determines 
that  she  has  a  problem  with  an  eating  dis¬ 
order,  she  can’t  overcome  it  alone,”  she 

added. 

The  people  that  fall  prey  to  these  eating 


disorders  tend  to  have  several  characteristics 
in  common,  according  to  Synol. 

“They  tend  to  be  perfectionists.  They  feel 
that  they  must  always  be  the  best  at  what¬ 
ever  they  attempt.  They  are  also  confused 
about  their  sex -roles.  A  woman  doesn’t  know 
if  she  should  be  the  traditional  woman  or 
the  career  woman,  etc.  But,  they  are  un¬ 
comfortable  no  matter  where  they  are  or  what 

they  choose  because  they  are  insecure  and 
unhappy  with  themselves,”  Synol  stated. 

She  added,  “On  one  hand  these  people 
are  very  high  achievers,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  don’t  feel  good  about  their  achieve¬ 
ments.” 


“In  addition,  there  is  the  constant  bombard¬ 
ment  by  the  media  telling  everyone  what  and 
who  the  “ideal-perfect”  woman  should  be. 
It’s  interested  to  note  that  the  “ideal”  male 
physique  has  remained  fairly  constant  over 
the  years.  But,  the  ideal  female  body  image 
projected  by  the  media  changes  every  10-15 
years,”  Synol  stated. 

She  said,  “The  media  is  telling  women 
they  should  be  perfect  wives,  mothers,  stu¬ 
dents,  daughters,  and  career  women  —  that 
they  can  do  it  all.” 


“Bulimics  and  an 
their  late  teens  and  e 
anyone  and  at  any  a 
of  the  various  profess! 
develop  ‘people-pleasi 
to  be  the  ‘good-girl 
bad  about  themselve: 
This  is  why  they  fo< 
outward  appearance 
such  turmoil.” 

According  to  Synol, 
disorders  develop  “i 
and  become  depressed 
“They  feel  hopeless 
to  change  the  behav! 

The  best  thing  to 
help.  “Anorectics  and 
They  just  need  help 
to  eat  normally  all  i 
happen  quickly.  It  t; 
years  of  treatment  t 
quickly  the  problem  i 
the  outcome,”  Synol  s; 

She  added,  “Many 
binging  and  purging, 
a  week  or  a  couple  c 
it  will  get  worse.  Bulii 
retive  and  their  whole 
food.  They  constantly 
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image  of  my  own  body.  I  saw  myself  as 
being  quite  fat  even  though  I  was  thin.  Near 
the  end  of  my  fasting  even  a  size  three  was 
falling  off  my  waist. 

People  began  noticing  that  something  was 
wrong  with  me.  I  remember  going  to  classes 
being  so  lightheaded  that  I  could  not  concen¬ 
trate.  I  got  into  the  trap,  and  once  I  started 
to  lose  weight  I  could  not  stop.  No  matter 
what  was  going  on  in  my  life,  nothing  was 
as  important  as  being  thin,  thinner,  the  thin¬ 
nest  I  could  be.  I  told  myself  that  I  was  not 
hungry,  but  I  was  starved  for  food.  I  literally 
measured  my  food.,  then,  finally,  I  ate  nothing 
at  all. 

I  was  obsessed.  I  would  weigh  myself  ten 
times  a  day  and  I  would  exercise  for  hours 
on  end.  If  I  gained  even  one  pound,  I  would 
exercise  that  much  harder. 

Many  of  us  know  the  frustration  of  dieting 
and  not  seeing  quick  results.  So  I  dieted  a 
little  more,  exercised  a  little  harder;  but  it 
still  did  not  come  off  the  way  I  wanted  it  to. 
I  ate  less  and  less  until  I  ate  nothing  at  all. 
I  would  have  to  wrap  my  belt  around  my 
waist  twice  to  hold  up  my  pants.  I  would 
take  laxatives  and  diuretics.  I  was  killing 
myself  and  I  could  not  see  it.  My  legs  were 
sticks.  Family  tried  to  help  me,  but  people 
are  like  speeding  trains  --  it  is  hard  to  stop  or 


change  directions. 

Finally,  my  mother  dragged  me  to  the  doc¬ 
tor.  I  screamed.  I  did  not  want  to  go,  but 
I  had  become  constantly  dizzy,  I  had  skipped 
three  menstrual  periods,  and  I  had  edema 
around  all  of  my  joints.  The  doctor  took 
one  look  at  me  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to 
die. 

I  was  lucky.  No  one  wants  to  die,  but  fe 
anorexics  realize  that  their  starvation  diet 
is  slowly  killing  them.  I  finally  understood. 
I  was  smart  enough  to  admit  that  I  had  to 
gain  weight.  Most  anorexics  would  rather  die 
than  gain  one  ounce.  I  had  to  fight  the 
illness. 

Why  did  I  become  anorexic?  Why  does 
anyone?  The  answers  are  as  varied  as  are 
the  victims.  Most  reasons  are  psychological 
or  social.  Little  problems  become  big  prob¬ 
lems.  The  media  message  is  that  once  you 
are  thin  all  of  the  other  wonderful  things 
will  fall  into  your  lap. 

Fortunately,  I  lived  through  the  experience. 
Others  are  not  always  so  lucky.  What  many 
people  do  not  realize  is  that  the  number  of 
cases  of  anorexia  nervosa  and  bulimia  has 
grown  in  recent  years.  Some  medical  ex¬ 
perts  believe  eating  disorders  are  reaching 
epidemic  proportions.  It  is  estimated  anorexia 
strikes  more  than  one  out  of  every  hundred 


teenage  girls.  Bulimia  occurs  as  frequently 
as  one  out  of  five  college-aged  women.  I  never 
experienced  bulimia,  the  medical  term  for 
gorging.  Some  bulimics  consume  thousands 
of  calories,  then  with  guilt  get  rid  of  the 
food  by  purging  themselves  by  vomiting. 
Bulimia,  too,  is  on  the  rise,  and  not  only 
among  women. 

Life  is  filled  with  built-in  pressures.  They 
come  in  as  many  shapes  and  sizes  as  do  the 
people  living  with  them.  And  we  do  live  in  a 
world  in  which  we  are  judged  by  how  we  look. 
We  are  bombarded  by  health-club  commer¬ 
cials,  low-calorie  substitutes,  and  slender 
star-personalities. 

My  bout  with  anorexia  still  haunts  me  today. 
I  still  he  compulsive  tendencies.  But  the 
most  important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
there  are  groups  in  our  area  to  help.  Com¬ 
pulsive  eating  disorders  do  not  go  away  by 
themselves.  It  takes  help  to  recognize  and 
cure  the  problem . 

Ultimately,  the  real  solution  was  learning 
to  accept  myself.  I  know  that  sounds  like 
pop  psychology,  but  it  is  the  only  advice  that 
I  have.  To  be  fit  is  one  thing;  but  to  starve 
is  another.  To  eat  or  not  to  eat  is  a  matter 
of  life.  To  eat  means  to  stay  alive;  to  starve 
means  to  die.  I  fell  into  the  slender  trap  and 
I  thank  God  I  crawled  my  way  out  of  it. 
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ind  anorectics  are  usually  in 
5  and  early  20s  but  they  can  be 
any  age.  They  are  also  in  all 
irofessions,”  Synol  said.  “They 
-pleasing’  behaviors  and  learn 
od-girl’,  but  they  really  feel 
nselves  and  are  very  insecure, 
ley  focus  so  heavily  on  their 
irance  because  the  inside  is  in 

Synol,  many  people  with  eating 
;lop  “out-of -control”  feelings 
pressed  and  frequently  suicidal, 
peless  because  they’ve  tried 
aehavior  so  often  and  failed.” 

ng  to  do  is  get  professional 
ics  and  bulimics  can  recover, 
d  help.  They  have  to  learn 
y  all  over  again.  It  doesn’t 
i.  It  takes  a  long  time  and 
ment  to  recover.  The  more 
blem  is  identified,  the  better 
iynol  said. 

Many  girls  experiment  with 
rging.  They  may  do  it  once 
juple  of  times  a  month,  but 
i.  Bulimics  become  very  sec- 
•  whole  life  is  focused  on  the 
stantly  plan  how  to  get  the 


money  to  buy  the  enormous  quantities  of 
food  they  consume.  Then,  they  figure  out  when 
they  can  be  alone  to  eat  the  food  and  then 
they  must  figure  out  when  they  will  be  alone 
to  induce  vomiting  or  use  mass  quantities 
of  laxatives.” 

“These  problems  have  been  around  for  a 
long  time,  hundreds  of  years.  They  have 
become  more  widespread  in  recent  years 
probably  because  of  the  media,”  she  said. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital  offers  free 
evaluations  to  people  who  think  they  may 
have  an  eating  disorder.  “If  there  is  a  problem, 
by  and  large,  these  people  can  be  treated 
on  an  outpatient  basis,”  Synol  said. 

The  hospital  also  provides  a  support  group 
for  anorectics,  bulimics  and  their  families. 
It  is  free  and  meetings  take  place  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month 
from  7  p.  m .  until  8 : 30  p.  m . 

The  support  group  is  run  by  two  counselors 
from  the  hospital  unit.  The  support  group 
is  a  part  of  the  program  offered  by  ANAD 
(Anorexia  Nervosa  and  Associated  Dis¬ 
orders).  This  is  a  national  organization  with 
its  headquarters  in  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

For  more  information  contact  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  Hospital  in  Dyer  at  (219)  322-6716 
or  (312)  895-8931,  U.S.  Highway  30,  Dyer, 
IN,  46311  or  contact  ANAD  in  Highland  Park. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ANOREXIA 

—Are  you  intensely  afraid  of  getting 
fat  even  when  others  are  concerned 
about  how  little  you  eat? 

— Do  you  weigh  yourself  several 
times  a  day? 

—When  you  can’t  exercise,  do  you 
panic  at  the  thought  you  may  gain 
weight? 

—Do  you  prefer  to  eat  alone  so 
others  won’t  notice  how  little  you 
consume? 

—Do  you  cut  yourself  off  from 
family  and  friends  who  express  con¬ 
cern  over  your  eating  habits? 

—Do  you  hoard,  conceal,  crumble 
or  throw  away  food? 

—Are  you  obsessed  with  thoughts 
about  what  you  will  or  won’t  eat? 

—Do  you  use  laxatives  or  self- 
induced  vomiting  as  means  of  weight 
control? 

—Have  your  periods  stopped  or 
become  irregular? 

—Is  gaining  weight  one  of  the 
overriding  fears  in  your  life? 


QUESTIONS  ON  BULIMIA 

—Do  you  binge  on  extremely  large 
quantities  of  high-calorie  food  within 
a  short  period  of  time,  say  in  less 
than  two  hours? 

—Do  you  binge  on  food  with  a 
smooth  texture  that  enables  you  to 
eat  faster? 

—Do  you  make  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  in  anticipation  of  a  binge? 

—Once  you  start  eating,  do  you 
worry  you  won’t  be  able  to  stop? 

—Do  you  follow  your  binges  with 
self-induced  vomiting,  laxatives,  di¬ 
uretics,  long  periods  of  strenuous 
exercise  or  severe  fasting? 

—Do  you  prefer  eating  alone  so 
others  won’t  see  how  much  you  con¬ 
sume? 

—Do  you  experience  frequent 
fluctuations  in  your  weight? 

—Do  you  hate  yourself  after  a  binge? 
—Has  food  become  the  dominant 
force  in  your  life? 

It  you've  answered  yes  to  some  of  the  questions 
on  anorexia  or  bulimia  you've  given  yoursell 
reason  enough  to  call  the  Eating  Disorders  Pro¬ 
gram  immediately.  Call  anytime.  24  hours  a  day. 
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Local  resident  does  “write” 


Linda  Reynolds 

Assistant  News  Editor 

Over  the  past  two  years,  Helen  May-Wing 
has  had  six  pieces  of  her  writing  published 
in  addition  to  winning  in  seven  writing  con¬ 
tests.  What  is  unusual  about  her  recent  suc¬ 
cesses  is  that  before  1986,  May-Wing  never 
took  her  writing  seriously,  never  thought 
of  getting  published  or  winning  a  contest.  And 
this  may  only  be  the  beginning  of  her  story. 
According  to  Charles  Tinkham,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  Purdue  University  Cal¬ 
umet,  "Helen  May-Wing  has  shown  more  pro¬ 
mise  than  anyone  else  I  know  of  in  Lake 
County.” 

May-Wing,  a  63-year-old  resident  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  has  been  writing  on  and  off  since 
she  can  remember.  But  until  she  joined  her 
first  writing  class,  her  days  were  filled  mostly 
with  being  a  homemaker  and  doing  volunteer 
work  for  her  church  and  the  League  of  Wo¬ 
men  Voters.  Then  she  joined  the  Creative 
Writing  Workshop  at  the  Northern  Indiana 
Arts  Association  in  Munster.  Shortly  after, 
she  joined  First  Friday  Poets  of  PUC  and 
the  Skylark  Writing  Workshop  at  the  Hammond 
Public  Library.  She  also  began  attending 
meetings  at  the  Lake  County  Poetry  Club. 
All  but  the  last  are  headed  by  Charles  Tink¬ 
ham.  May-Wing  believes  that  Tinkham’s  gui¬ 
dance  with  her  poetry  has  been  a  major 
ingredient  in  her  recent  successes.  “He  en¬ 
courages  us  continuously,  not  just  in  our  po¬ 
etry,  but  in  all  kinds  of  writing.” 

During  this  time  she  began  submitting 
her  writing  to  contests.  She  won  first  place 
in  the  first  contest  she  entered,  called  Poets 
and  Patrons.  Soon  after  she  won  a  second  place 
in  the  Indiana  State  Federation  of  Poetry 
Clubs.  She  also  won  four  honorable  mentions 
in  various  other  contests.  Also  in  the  past  year, 
May -Wing  has  had  four  poems  published  in 
books,  and  two  articles  in  the  Post-Tribune. 

For  a  while  she  was  writing  two  to  three 
poems  a  week.  But  recently  she  has  begun 
writing  prose,  both  fiction  and  non-fiction. 
According  to  May-Wing,  “The  important  thing 
for  me  in  writing  is  communication.  That’s 


what  makes  it  worthwhile.” 

Tinkham  agrees  that  communication  is  an 
important  reason  for  writing.  “Communica¬ 
tion  in  the  20th  century  has  broken  down,  but 
poetry  can  make  us  more  aware  of  the  need 
to  communicate.  Helen  May-Wing’s  poems  do 
just  that.  Writing  has  turned  her  life  around 
because  she  has  found  a  way  to  communicate 
with  the  world  around  her.” 

When  asked  if  she  has  any  tips  for  other 
beginning  writers,  May-Wing  said,  “I  try  to 
write  every  day,  even  if  it’s  just  a  letter. 
1  think  that’s  important.  Oh,  and  plenty  of 
good  reading.  Other  than  that,  just  practice. 
You’ve  got  to  keep  writing.” 


A  LATER  LOVE 


Gentle  faith 
Hesitant  hope 
Tender  bud 

Wound  through  with  vines 
Of  apprehension 

Longing  heart 
Quiet  whisper 
Forgotten  senses 
Rejection  waiting 
At  the  open  gate 


Catch  of  eye 
Touch  of  souls 
Excited  ember 
Bud  unfolding 
In  the  warming  light 

Vulnerable  blossom 
Senses  sharpened 
To  chill’s  first  sign 
Ever  watchful 
For  an  early  frost 

Helen  May-Wing 
11/86 


We  want  your  news  and 
feature  story  ideas. 

If  you  have  a  story  idea,  call  us  at  (219)  989- 

2547,  (219)  989-2548,  1-800-288-0799  ext.  2547/ 

2548,  or  drop  us  a  note  at  the  CHRONICLE 
office  --  E-217,  Purdue  Calumet,  Hammond, 
Indiana  46323-2094. 
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lingerie,  swimwear  &  exercise  wear  outlet 

Harrison  Ridge  Square 

435  Ridge  Road 

Munster,  In.  46321 
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Helen  May-  Wing,  local  writer.  Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker. 


Breaki n’  Away 


Phil  Baker 

Staff  Reporter 

Spring  Break  is  just  around  the  corner  -- 
have  you  made  any  plans?  Next  to  graduation 
commencement,  spring  break  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  time  in  a  student’s  life. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  spring  break 
comes  down  to  one  unrefutable  equation:  Stu¬ 
dents  have  just  one  week  to  repair,  replenish, 
or  rennovate  mind,  body,  and  soul. 

In  order  for  students  to  master  this  equa¬ 
tion,  however,  they  must  find  a  location  that 
meets  certain  criteria,  namely  a  warm  clim¬ 
ate  with  interesting  sights  and  all  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  In  reviewing  this  criteria  three 
places  come  to  mind:  Mexico,  Las  Vegas, 
and  Florida.  Mexico  is  top  of  the  list  for  the 
outstanding  dollar  value,  friendly  attitudes 
and  reasonable  gold  and  silver  prices.  As 
far  as  culinary  enjoyment  goes,  however, 
Las  Vegas  is  best  for  unsurpassed  food  pric¬ 
es  in  America,  along  with  a  multitude  of 
shopping,  professional  entertainment,  and 
gambling.  That  leaves  us  with  Florida. 

Fort  Lauderdale  and  Datyona  Beach  are 
two  Florida  hot-spots  during  break.  The 
majority  of  college  students  to  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale.  Peace  and  quiet  are  two  elements  which 
are  not  possible  in  either  city  during  spring 
break  due  to  the  number  of  students  from 
all  over  America  who  choose  Florida  for  their 
spring  break  getaway. 

Daytona  is  approximately  125  miles  south 
from  Fort  Lauderdale  and  Disney  World  is 
about  four  hours  away  in  Orlando  to  the  north. 


Renting  a  car  is  an  interesting  alternative 
for  taking  in  the  sights  of  Florida.  Certain 
major  cities  in  Florida  including  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  and  Daytona  Beach  hold  the  lowest 
weekly  rates  in  the  country.  Certain  restric¬ 
tions  in  renting  a  car  apply  -  usually  you 
must  be  25  years  of  age  with  a  major  cred¬ 
it  card  for  a  deposit.  Don’t  forget  that  gasoline 
and  insurance  coverage  is  extra.  Call  around 
for  the  best  rates  and  remember  to  reserve 
your  car  ahead  of  time.  After  all,  Daytona 
Beach  is  America’s  only  true  drive-thru 
beach,  so  why  walk? 


This  vision  of  paradise  represents  the 
ideal  atmosphere  for  a  student  on 
spring  break. 


GET  A  $1,500 
BONUS  AND 

MUCH  MORE  FROM 
THE 

ARMY  RESERVE. 

If  you  join  a  selected  Ar¬ 
my  Reserve  unit  in  the  Gary/ 
Hammond  area,  you’ll  get 
yourself  a  nice  $1,500  bo¬ 
nus. 

But  that’s  just  for  open¬ 
ers. 


You’ll  also  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  money  for 
college  through  the  G.l.  Bill. 
Or  you  can  get  the  money 
for  vocational  training. 

already  have  a  college 
loan?  Well,  maybe  we  can 
help  you  repay  it. 


Need  extra  money?  Sure 
you  do.  And  we’ll  pay  you 
over  $80  a  weekend  to  start. 
You  normally  train  one 
weekend  a  month,  plus 
two  weeks  a  year. 


The  Army  Reserve  has  a 
lot  to  offer  --  and  it  starts 
with  a  $1,500  bonus.  Let’s 
talk. 


Call 

SGT  Diane  Walton 
at 

844-3990 
Be  All  You  Can  Be 
ARMY  RESERVE 
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A  word  on  love... 

Society  should  change  tactics 


As  I  said  in  my  first  column,  I  have  a  lot  of 
ideas  and  informational  concepts  to  pass 


Regional  premiere  of 
play  a  hit 

Cindy  Hall 

Staff  Reporter 

The  regional  premiere  of  “Little  Shop  of 
Horrors,’’  on  the  stage  of  Purdue  Calumet, 
will  most  definitely  be  an  incentive  to  oth¬ 
er  local  groups  in  preparing  their  own  pro¬ 
duction.  Whether  or  not  a  full  house  for  all 
four  shows  proves  a  show  to  be  successful, 
I  certainly  feel  the  time  I  took  out  to  at¬ 
tend  “Little  Shop  of  Horrors’’  was  MORE 
than  worth  my  while. 

From  the  Bag  ladies  and  bums,  all  sing¬ 
ers  and  dancers  to  the  spectacular  theat¬ 
rics,  I  don’t  believe  I  could  of  had  a  more 
enjoyable  time  going  anywhere  else. 

For  portraying  skid  row,  the  props  and 
background  sets  were  a  very  well  bal¬ 
anced  combination  of  skid  row  blah  to  the 
exotic  colors  of  the  costumes  that  went 
with  the  excitement  of  the  rags  to  riches 
theme.  Most  definitely  a  very  visually  en¬ 
tertaining  experience. 

A  star  in  her  own  right,  “The  Audrey 
II,”  a  carvivorous  wonder,  was  a  delight 
to  watch  throughout  the  entire  show.  As 
she  grows  at  an  alarming  rate  she  over¬ 
comes  all  her  food  problems,  thanks  to 
Seymour.  The  Audrey  II  is  the  final  star 
in  the  end  as  her  vines  fell  on  and  about 
the  audience,  while  the  whole  cast  was 
given  a  standing  ovation.  BRAVO  to  ALL! ! 


START  YOUR 
FIRST  DAY 


WITH  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 
BEHIND  YOU. 

Bring  your  BSN  to  the 
Army,  and  you’ll  have  more 
than  your  education  to  back 
you  up.  You’ll  have  an  ex¬ 
perienced  nurse  preceptor. 

Your  preceptor  will  help 
you  make  the  transition 
from  school  to  practice 
a  smooth  one.  With  advice, 
information  on  Army  nurs¬ 
ing  procedure,  or  just  by 
being  a  friend. 

As  an  Army  nurse,  you'll 
get  rewarding  nursing  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  rapidly 
move  into  a  leadership  role. 

The  Preceptorship  Program 
is  designed  to  help  you  meet 
the  challenges  of  a  demand¬ 
ing  nursing  position. 

If  you're  a  BSN  candidate, 
look  into  Army  Nursing. 
Contact  your  local  Army 
Nurse  Corps  Recruiter. 

SGT  Berry  or  SGT  Mohan 

(21 9)  762-8032  (Call  Collect) 
ARMY. 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


along  to  my  loyal  readers,  but  now  I  have  a 
quandary. 

This  installment  is  supposed  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  sex.  I  had  literally  reams  of 
demographic  data  to  pass  along  on  every¬ 
thing  I  have  discovered  about  the  subject, 
but  alas,  the  well  has  filled  with  drifting  sand. 

I  know  that  the  subject  matter  is  amiomati- 
cally  eye-catching,  and  it’s  one  of  our  soci¬ 
ety’s  major  contributions  to  the  modern  con¬ 
versational  art,  which  includes:  war,  politics, 
nuclear  power,  cable  television,  Hart’s  wo¬ 
men,  and  sex.  However,  the  earth-shattering 
insights  I  was  going  to  give  you  a  week  ago 
are  no  longer  newsworthy. 

So,  instead  of  droning  on  and  on  endlessly 
about  something  I  could  bluff  through  easily. 
I’ll  tell  you  a  story  about  a  young  man  who 
struggled  four  years  through  PUC,  and  what 
love  and  life  meant  to  him.  Oh,  who  am  I  kid¬ 
ding?  You  know  full  well  that  I’m  talking 


about  myself.  I  was  originally  going  to  head¬ 
line  this  column,  “My  sex  life  at  Purdue  - 
why  I  never  had  one!  ”  That  gives  you  an  idea 
of  the  mental  migration  I  plan  to  make. 

I’m  not  the  only  shy  male  in  the  world  --  let 
alone  Purdue  Cal  -  when  it  comes  to  ap¬ 
proaching  the  opposite  sex.  But  I  think  what 
society  has  done,  in  ignoring  us  shy  types,  is 
neglect  to  give  us  any  help!  So,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  paragraph  to  correct  society: 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  go  up  to  her  and  start 
talking!”  is  advice  that  has  worn  thin  after 
traveling  along  my  inner  ear  canal  repeated¬ 
ly  for  four  years.  We  shys  are  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  it,  and  --  as  far  as  I’m  concerned  --  it  does 
not  work.  The  first  line  of  advice  is  usually 
followed  by,  “Just  be  yourself  -  go  on,  ask 
her  out!”  Well,  frankly,  just  going  up  to  a 
stranger,  making  small  talk,  then  blatantly 
asking  her  out  is  not  me.  Hey,  society,  come 
up  with  some  progressive  advice! 


I  had  a  friend  my  sophomore  year  at  Pur¬ 
due  -  who  shall,  herein  be  referred  to  as 
Ceasar  --  who  had  the  same  problem  I  still 
have.  I  gave  our  great  society’s  advice  to  this 
friend  and  now,  just  three  years  later,  he’s  as 
good  as  married. 

Sorry,  but  it  just  won’t  work  for  me. 

Another  friend  -  to  be  called  Ceasar  two  - 
has  been  in  and  out  of  relationships  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  adolescence  through  adult 
life.  I  don’t  know  who  to  envy  -  Ceasar,  who’s 
found  his  own  true  love  the  first  time  out,  or 
Ceasar  two,  who  owns  catalogues  of  “little 
black  books.” 

In  any  case,  I  need  loving!  So  if  you  are  a 
female  between  20  and  23  inclusive,  and  need 
to  meet  new  people,  I’m  them !  Seriously,  feel 
free  to  drop  me  a  line  via  the  Chronicle  office, 
rm  E-217,  anonymously  if  you  like.  Also,  if 
anyone  reading  this  has  fresh  advice  for  the 
shy  lovelorns  out  there,  drop  me  a  line.  All 
correspondence  will  be  kept  confidential. 
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Beware  of  Oral  Persuasion 


Dear  Readers, 

Because  of  mid-terms,  reports,  and  my 
entry  into  the  Sigrid  Stark  Writing  Contest, 
I  am  unable  to  present  any  new  material 
for  you  to  peruse  at  your  leisure.  However, 
I’d  like  to  share  with  you  my  thoughs  about 
an  event  that  occurred  one  year  ago.  It’s 
never  been  printed.  I  hope  you  enjoy  reading 
it  as  much  as  I  did  when  I  wrote  it. 

When  I  think  about  Oral  Roberts’  situa¬ 
tion,  I  consider  myself  very  lucky.  At  the  end 
of  March,  I  usually  fret  about  filing  my  taxes 
on  time.  I  don’t  have  to  worry  about  an 
attack  from  one  of  the  Almighty’s  hit  men. 

For  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
Roberts  saga,  allow  me  to  summarize.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  January  broadcast,  Oral  Roberts  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  world  that  God  would  call 
him  back  to  heaven  unless  he  received  eight 
million  dollars  by  March  31st.  In  other  words, 
the  Boss  was  making  a  deal  that  he  couldn’t 
refuse. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Roberts  Founda¬ 
tion  is  about  1.2  million  short  of  letting  Oral 
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Staff  Reporter 

A  few  weeks  ago  Student  Government 
Association  (SGA)  approved  a  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  document  that  will  allow  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  undergo  “its  first  major  structural 
change  in  ten  years,”  according  to  Larry 
Crawford,  Dean  of  Students  and  Advisor  to 
SGA. 

As  a  former  Officer,  three-year  SGA  Rep¬ 
resentative,  and  two-time  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  (LAS)  Senator,  I  feel  compelled  to 
analyze  the  “new”  Constitution  and  the 
changes  it  will  bring  to  Purdue  Calumet’s 
Student  Government. 

The  major  changes  from  the  “old”  to  the 
“new”  Constitution  are  in  the  areas  of  or¬ 
ganization  membership  and  student  appoint¬ 
ments  to  Council  of  Faculty  Delegates 
(CFD)  and  Administrative  Committees. 

Under  the  “old”  SGA  Constitution,  all  stu¬ 
dents  were  considered  members  of  SGA. 
Any  student  not  on  academic  probation  who 
had  paid  the  Student  Service  Fee  (SSF) 
and  filled  out  an  application  for  member¬ 
ship  became  a  Student  Representative  with 
full  voting  rights  in  SGA-these  Student  Rep¬ 
resentatives  comprised  the  SGA  Congress. 

With  the  “new”  Constitution,  SGA  would 
be  comprised  of  twelve  voting  Senators  ( four 
elected  Officers  and  eight  elected  at-large 
Senators)  who  would  become  the  SGA  Sen¬ 
ate-all  students  would  no  longer  be  con¬ 
sidered  members. 

The  four  Officers  (President,  presiding  Of¬ 
ficer  of  SGA;  Vice  President;  Secretary; 
and  Treasurer)  would  be  elected  in  April, 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  election  of  Sen¬ 
ators.  Crawford  indicated  that  in  conducting 
elections  this  way,  individuals  would  not  be 
discouraged  from  running  for  an  Officer  po¬ 
sition  since  they  would  still  be  eligible  to 
run  for  a  Senate  position  if  they  did  not  win 
the  Officer  election. 

The  eligibility  criteria  for  candidates  for 
Officer  and  Senator  positions  would  be  the 
same  as  that  formerly  used  for  Student  Rep¬ 
resentatives  with  the  exception  that  the 


live  to  see  April.  Since  it  possesses  a  world¬ 
wide  following,  I  doubt  that  it  will  fail  in 
this  case.  However,  I  remain  dubious  as  to 
how  Roberts  will  use  the  money.  Of  course, 
the  Foundation  plans  to  use  much  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  benefit  a  worthy  cause. 

Nonetheless,  I  wouldn’t  be  too  surprised  if 
Roberts  miraculously  acquired  a  remodeled 
television  studio  or  a  new  satellite  dish. 

I  have  a  hard  time  trusting  some  of  these 
television  evangelists.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  a  man  who  wears  more  pinky  rings 
than  a  Chicago  alderman.  Unfortunately, 
millions  do  believe.  They  willingly  place  the 
alms  of  their  charity  in  the  hands  of  these 
people.  Then,  the  evangelists,  in  turn,  put 
the  money  into  their  own  “poor  box.”  This 
doesn’t  apply  to  every  minister  who  appears 
on  television.  Most  of  them  perjform  valu¬ 
able  services  which  truley  reflect  the  Christ¬ 
ian  ethics  they  preach.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  them  enjoy  demonstrating 
their  awesom  powers  of  healing,  vision,  and 
that  old  standby  favorite,  speaking  in 
tongues.  And  for  a  few  bucks,  the  really 
unscrupulous  ones  can  get  practically  any¬ 
one  into  the  Pearly  Gates. 

I  seem  to  be  unimpressed  by  Roberts’ 
theatrics.  His  ongoing  battle  with  Satan  is 
as  believable  as  a  “Dynasty”  episode.  Even 
Roberts’  own  son  admits  that  his  dad  has 
turned  television  religion  into  a  sideshow.  I 
wonder  what  the  kids  did  when  they  heard 
Dad’s  latest  installment  concerning  his  ad¬ 
ventures  with  the  Evil  One. 

According  to  Roberts,  a  few  demons  de¬ 
cided  to  take  advantage  of  his  current  situ¬ 
ation.  One  of  the  little  rascals  allegedly  tried 
to  kill  Mrs.  Roberts  while  she  was  prepar¬ 
ing  a  meatloaf.  I  guess  he  thought  she  was  a 


bad  cook.  Roberts  also  cites  an  instance 
when  a  devil  attempted  to  carry  off  his 
grandson.  In  both  cases,  he  warded  them  off 
by  calling  upon  divine  intervention.  I  think 
God  may  want  him  returned  just  so  Oral 
would  quit  bugging  him. 

Even  Satan  got  into  the  act.  One  one 
occasion,  Mrs.  Roberts  came  into  the  bed¬ 
room  only  to  find  her  husband  engaging  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  in  mortal  combat. 
“Leave  him  be,  Satan!  You  just  let  him  go!,” 
she  exclaimed.  The  Devil  replied  by  flinging 
her  against  the  wall.  He  then  continued  his 
assault  by  wringing  Oral’s  neck  like  a  wet 
rag.  Through  some  miracle  or  other,  they 
both  escaped  harm.  I  don’t  think  the  demon 
could  have  been  Satan.  It  seems  to  me  the 
personification  of  evil  itself  shouldn’t  en¬ 
counter  too  much  difficulty  in  killing  a  seventy 
year  old  man. 

I  believe  these  attacks  were  perpetrated 
by  none  other  than  the  Big  Guy  Himself.  I 
think  God  uses  these  as  a  kind  of  incentive 
plan.  I’ve  seen  bill  collectors  do  the  same 
thing.  After  all,  eight  million  dollars  can  buy 
a  lot  of  holy  water. 

Personally,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should 
give  any  credence  to  Oral’s  “visions.”  If 
they  are  real,  I  think  he  exaggerates  them. 
A  few  years  ago,  he  claimed  that  he  saw  a 
900-foot  Jesus.  I  still  can’t  see  how  he  got 
away  with  it.  If  I  went  around  saying  I  saw 
a  gigantic  Jesus,  they’d  test  my  urine  and 
lock  me  up  for  public  intoxication. 

I  also  don’t  understand  why  Roberts  is 
afraid  to  be  “called  home.”  After  all,  he 
spent  his  entire  life  working  for  God.  It’s 
only  natural  to  be  sent  back  to  the  main 
office;  it  happens  to  many  employees.  He 
can  look  on  it  as  a  promotion  of  sorts, 


unless  he  expects  to  be  demoted  to  work  in 
the  basement. 

I  can  just  imagine  the  Roberts  home  on 
March  31st. 

“Good  morning,  Oral.  Do  you  have  my 
eight  million?" 

“Oral?  He’s  not  here.  Go  away.” 

“Now,  now,  Oral.  Don’t  lie.  I  can  see  you 
hiding  under  the  bed.  ” 

“Who?  Me?  Hide?  I  wasn’t  hiding...  I 
was  just,  uh,  looking  for  my  slippers!  Yeah, 
I  was  looking  for  my  slippers.” 

“Where’s  my  money?" 

“What  money?” 

“Come  on,  Oral.  Get  with  it.  I’m  talking 
about  the  eight  million  dollars  you  raised 
so  you  wouldn’t  be  sent  to  the  afterworld  of 
my  choice.  ” 

“Sorry,  God.  I  don’t  have  it.” 

“No  problem.  You  can  die  by  being  burned 
by  a  mob  of  angry  liberals.  ” 

“Wait,  wait,  Don’t  do  this-” 

“Hell,  what’ll  it  be?  Ash  or  cash?  I  don’t 
have  all  day,  you  know." 

“Wait,  God,  please,  just  wait.  I  did  manage 
to  get  6.8  million.  I  can  get  the  rest  in  two 
weeks.” 

“Really?  Not  bad.  Tell  you  what  I’ll  do. 
Give  me  the  six  million  now,  and  I’ll  kill 
you  quick  and  easy.  When  your  boys  get 
the  rest  of  the  cash,  I’ll  resurrect  you  in 
no  time  flat." 

Think  you  can  do  it  on  Easter?  It’d  be 
nice  to  come  back  in  with  a  bang.” 

Ray  Martinez  is  a  PUC  student.  The  view 
expressed  in  this  article  are  his  and  do  not 
reflect  the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle,  university, 
faculty,  or  students. 


SGA  Approves  New  Constitution 


President  must  have  at  least  a  4.0  gradu¬ 
ation  index  at  the  time  of  election. 

An  active  SGA  member  (Senator)  would 
remain  one  who  attended  all  SGA  and  as¬ 
signed  committee  meetings-those  accruing 
three  or  more  unexcused  absences  (absence 
without  notifying  the  SGA  Office  or  the  Vice 
President  at  least  twenty-four  hours  prior  to 
a  meeting)  may  be  removed  from  their  posi¬ 
tions  if  five  or  more  Senators  petition  the 
entire  Senate  to  recall  them  and  two-thirds 
of  the  voting  delegates  (8)  affirm  the  re¬ 
call  petition  by  secret  written  vote. 

Except  for  the  vague  statement  that  the 
Senate  “establish  a  mechanism”  for  filling 
Senate  seat  vacancies,  the  “new”  Consti¬ 
tution  does  not  mention  how  Senate  seat 
vacancies  are  to  be  filled.  Omitting  an  exact 
procedure  for  filling  vacant  Senate  seats 
from  the  “new”  Constitution  is  just  asking 
for  irregularities  and  inconsistency. 

What  is  to  stop  a  few  Senators  from  voting 
in  their  “good  buddy”  regardless  of  that 
person’s  commitment  or  qualifications?  Sup¬ 
pose  one  year  the  Senate  decides  the  new 
Senator  should  be  the  next  highest  vote  getter 
from  the  previous  election  in  April,  but  then 
another  year  they  decide  that  interested  per¬ 
sons  should  apply  for  the  position  with  selec¬ 
tion  based  on  criteria  of  the  Senate’s  choos¬ 
ing.  Where’s  the  regularity,  stability,  or  most 
importantly  the  fairness  in  that? 

The  process  whereby  students  are  placed 
on  CFD  and  Administrative  Committees 
has  also  been  changed.  Under  the  “old” 
Constitution,  the  SGA  President  appointed 
students  to  seventy-two  committee  positions, 
based  on  the  preferences  they  had  indicated 
on  the  SGA  application,  with  the  Chancellor 
having  ultimate  approval  of  the  appoint¬ 
ments. 

In  the  “new”  Constitution,  however,  there 
is  no  provisions  for  how  students  are  to  be 
appointed  to  CFD  and  Administrative  Com¬ 
mutes.  According  to  Crawford,  “SGA  would 
probably  appoint  students  to  serve  on  the 
committees  of  major  importance  to  them: 
the  Student  Service  Fee  Allocation  Com¬ 
mittee  (SSF AC),  Student  Affairs  Committee 
(SAC),  LAS  and  School  of  Professional 
Studies  (SPS)  Senates,  and  the  Council  of 
Faculty  Delegates  (CFD)”  (according  to  the 
Council’s  By-laws,  the  SGA  President  auto¬ 
matically  becomes  the  Student  Representa¬ 
tive  to  the  CFD  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
SAC). 

Crawford  further  added,  “The  Council  of 
Faculty  Delegates  has  always  had  the  author¬ 


ity  to  put  students  on  its  committees.  In 
the  past  the  Council  let  the  SGA  President 
reccomend  students  for  these  committee 
positions  to  the  Chancellor  for  review  and 
subsequent  placement  on  the  committees, 
but  the  ongoing  problem  of  student  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  meetings  prompted  the  Council 
to  either  change  the  method  of  student  selec¬ 
tion  on  these  committees  or  totally  exclude 
students  from  holding  seats  on  these  com¬ 
mittees.” 

On  the  less  important  committees,  Craw¬ 
ford  explained,  “Each  committee  would 
select  in  its  own  way  students  who  are 
interested  in  these  committees  and  would 
advance  those  names  forward  in  one  of  two 
ways:  to  the  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
CFD  or  CFD  Committees  or  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  for  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committees-the  names  would  be 
submitted  to  SGA  for  approval  and  then  to 
the  Chancellor  for  formal  appointment.  The 
process  of  appointing  students  to  commit¬ 
tees  will  be  addressed  in  the  SAC  docu¬ 
ment.” 

However,  a  document  presented  to  the 
Council  of  Faculty  Delegates  from  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  Committee  for  discussion  on 
March  7  stated  that  all  student  seats  on 
CFD  and  Administrative  Committees  with 
the  exception  of  the  Student  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Student  Service  Fee  Allloca¬ 
tion  %Committee  and  the  voting  seat  of  the 
SGA  President  on  the  CFD  would  be  filled 
by  having  the  chair  of  each  committee 
nominate  students  to  serve  on  that  com¬ 
mittee  and  then  advancing  these  names  to 
either  the  Nominating  Committee  of  the  CFD 
for  CFD  Committees  or  the  Chancellor  via 
the  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  for 
Administrative  Committees.  This  document 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  SAC  on 
January  25,  1988,  and  will  likely  be  up  for  a 
vote  in  the  April  meeting  of  the  CFD.  It 
will  probably  be  a  giant  step  backwards  for 
students  though  since  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tive  personnel  will  be  selecting  students  for 
committee  membership  and  will  likely  not 
select  student  activists,  who  could  help  in 
furthering  student  aims  and  objectives,  for 
membership. 

My  most  major  criticism  of  the  "new” 
SGA  Constitution,  however,  is  with  the  way  it 
was  introduced  and  passed.  Normally,  a 
document  is  presented  for  discussion  at  one 


meeting  and  is  voted  on  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  But  the  “new”  Constitution,  a  very 
major  SGA  document,  was  introduced,  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  approved  in  one  meeting.  With 
the  “new”  Constitution  being  a  twelve  page 
document,  the  SGA  Representatives  could 
not  possibly  have  even  carefully  read  and 
discussed  it  much  less  intelligently  voted  on 
it. 

In  fact,  according  to  Linda  Hellams  Trinkle, 
former  SGA  President  and  author  of  the 
“old”  Constitution,  “The  ‘old’  Constitution 
had  provisions  for  amendment;  therefore, 
instead  of  replacing  it  with  the  ‘new’  Con¬ 
stitution,  it  should  have  just  been  amend¬ 
ed.  Since  the  major  changes  appear  to  be  in 
membership,  that  could  have  easily  been 
changed  with  an  amendment.” 

“That  way,  more  students  may  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  changes  because  the  amend¬ 
ments  would  have  been  read  at  the  first 
meeting,  discussed  at  the  next  meeting,  and 
then  voted  on  at  a  later  meeting.  Why  have 
an  amendment  procedure  if  you’re  just  going 
to  throw  out  the  Constitution  each  time  and 
write  a  new  one?” 

Trinkle  adds,  “When  the  ‘old’  Consti¬ 
tution  was  developed,  more  than  fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  people  contributed  ideas,  comments, 
criticisms,  suggestions,  etc.,  including  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  and  staff.  We  did  several 
student  opinion  polls  and  had  Constitution 
Committee  meetings  for  over  a  year-our 
main  goal  at  that  time  was  to  develop  a 
document  with  stability  and  enough  flexi¬ 
bility  to  stay  up-to-date  with  current  trends. 

Trinkle  concludes,  “There  is  a  big  problem 
with  having  a  President  who  has  not  been  a 
Representative  of  SGA  because  there  is  no 
flow  of  continuity  and  stability  from  year  to 
year.” 

When  the  “new”  SGA  Constitution  becomes 
effective  May  16, 1988, 1  hope  that  this  analysis 
is  shown  to  have  been  overly  pessimistic. 
However,  it  will  remain  to  be  seen  whether 
the  document  and  its  attendant  changes  will 
be  beneficial  or  harmful  to  student  repre¬ 
sentation  and  participation  at  PUC. 

Sherri  Pietrzak  is  a  PUC  student.  The  views 
expressed  in  this  article  are  hers  and  do 
not  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle, 
the  university,  faculty  or  students. 
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Law  prohibits  bits  selling  papers 


The  problems  faced  by  a  newspaper  are 
not  dissimilar  to  those  of  other  institutions 
serving  the  public.  Producing  a  product  that 
satisfies  everyone  has  always  been  a  primary 
goal  of  the  Chronicle  staff.  We  fall  short  of  it 
more  often  than  we’d  like  to  admit.  We  print 
typos.  We  misspell  words.  We  miss  covering 
what  someone  considered  an  important  event. 
And,  as  we’ve  lately  discovered,  we  run  ads 
that  offend  some  readers. 

Some  are  especially  prickled  by  the  long- 
running  ad  hawking  research  papers.  I  admit 
that  until  recently,  I  stood  among  them  -  un¬ 
equivocally. 

Consequently,  I  didn’t  want  the  job  of  in¬ 
terviewing  the  source  of  the  ad.  But  I’ve  done 
other  things  at  PUC  I  wished  I  hadn’t  -  five 
algebra  tests  come  immediately  to  mind  -  so 


I  accepted  the  assignment.  I  thought  readers 
might  be  curious  enough  to  hear  the  results. 

In  a  recent  telephone  interview,  Bert  Lowe, 
president  of  Research  Assistance,  claimed 
he  does  not  “sell  papers”  and  reminded  me 
that  a  California  law  prohibits  such  activity. 
According  to  Lowe,  Research  Assistance 
would  turn  away  anyone  expressing  the  intent 
to  plagiarize  what  is  written  by  his  staff. 

Lowe  says  Research  Assistance  is  an  in¬ 
formation  service  that  has  access  to  up-to-date 
information  on  a  variety  of  topics  that  is  some¬ 
times  not  yet  available  in  libraries.  As  an 
example  of  someone  who  might  make  use  of 
his  service,  Lowe  referred  to  “someone  who 
wanted  the  latest  findings  on  laetril  and  the 
treatment  of  cancer.” 

when  asked  to  estimate  his  company’s  volume 
of  business  per  month,  Lowe  replied  that  such 
information  was  “classified,”  but  did  say  that 
in  California,  his  clientele  consisted  of  ap¬ 
proximately  65  percent  students  and  35  per¬ 
cent  business  people. 

Asked  how  he  would  defend  the  appeamace 
of  his  ad  in  a  university  newspaper,  Lowe 
said  he  has  nothing  to  justify.  “If  you  see  a 
person  reading  a  book  in  a  library,  you  don’t 
assume  he  is  going  to  plagiarize  the  book,” 
said  Lowe,  adding.  “You  can’t  legislate 
morality.”  Lowe  says  that  guilt  for  plagiarism 
belongs  not  to  the  service  supplying  the  in¬ 
formation,  but  to  the  plagiarist. 

My  conversation  with  Mr.  Lowe  cleared  up 


one  misconception;  the  image  his  ad  usually 
brought  to  my  mind  -  an  image  of  someone 
lurking  on  a  corner  while  papers  slipped 
from  beneath  his  black  raincoat  -  was  not 
quite  accurate.  But  deliberation  on  this  issue 
plagues  me  with  enough  fluctuating  opinions 
to  become  a  candidate  in  the  primaries. 

Deep  down,  I  know  the  appearance  of  the  ad 
will  continue  to  offend  both  my  aesthetic 
sensibilities  and  my  writer’s  arrogance.  How¬ 
ever,  were  it  up  to  me,  I  could  not  make  the 
decision  to  pull  this  ad  based  on  those  feelings 
alone. 

In  late  January  of  this  year,  I  used  this 
space  not  only  to  decry  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  to  allow  administrative  censorship 
of  high  school  publications,  but  also  to  re¬ 
mind  readers  that  a  free  and  informed  society 
depends  on  the  free  flow  of  information.  And 
information  is  contained  in  advertising  as 
well  as  articles. 

As  Mr.  Lowe  reminded  me  that  he  supplies 
information,  not  “papers,”  I  made  the  same 
quick  analogy  I’m  sure  many  opponents  of 
the  ad  will:  People  who  sell  handguns  will  in¬ 
sist  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  murders. 
Yet,  from  a  certain  perspective,  this  analogy 
is  neither  intelligent  nor  fair.  For  while  I  can 
think  of  few  good  uses  for  handguns,  I  can 
think  of  several  uses  for  good  information. 
No  matter  what  I  feel  the  ad  infers,  it  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  if  a  student  obtained  informa¬ 
tion  from  Research  Assistance,  then  properly 


footnoted  the  source  of  his  or  her  own  paper, 
that  student  wodld  be  putting  the  ad  to  ethical 
use. 

On  the  surface  it  seems  that  the  Chronicle 
could  simply  state  first  amendment  rights  to 
defend  the  running  of  the  ad,  particularly  if 
that  ad  could  serve  the  useful  purpose  just 
outlined.  But  should  the  offended  reader  be 
so  easily  dismissed?  Perhaps  not. 

When  Justice  White  defended  his  decision 
to  allow  censorship  of  high  school  publica¬ 
tions,  he  footnoted  it  -  the  Court  was  “taking 
no  position  at  this  time”  on  university  publi¬ 
cations.  Considering  that  footnote,  we  might 
remember  that  offended  readers,  particularly 
those  with  time  on  their  hands,  have  a  way  of 
becoming  litigious.  Sometimes  the  issues  they 
raise  are  settled  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  defend  Mr.  Lowe’s  right  to  maintain  and 
advertise  a  legal  business.  I  defend  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  right  to  run  his  ad.  Yet  I  fear  simply 
dismissing  the  offended  reader.  If  we  who  pro¬ 
duce  student  publications  do  not  make  our 
choices  carefully,  we  could  -  and  I  admit  the 
chance  may  be  remote  -  find  ourselves  in 
court  someday.  Should  we  face  a  conservative 
court  with  this  question,  we  could  damage  the 
rights  we  work  to  protect. 

Im  glad  this  decision  is  not  mine. 

(Eunice  Madison  is  a  PUC  student.  The  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  column  are  hers,  and  do  not  reflect 
the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle,  university,  faculty,  or 
students.) 


We  are  a  nation  at  risk 


School  has  become  a  waiting-out  process 


Bang!  Ba  bang!  Ba  bang,  bang,  bang! 
America’s  education  system  is  still  under 
heavy  attack.  Last  year  our  nation  spent  300 
million  dollars  teaching  its  future  adult  citi¬ 
zens;  yet,  half  of  all  20-year-olds  read  below 
a  fifth  grade  level.  Those  who  think  they  have 
the  answers  continue  to  blast  holes  in  our 
schools,  our  teachers,  and  our  administrators 
kindergarten  through  college.  And  rightly  so. 
Stacks  of  statistics  show  an  alarming  num¬ 
ber  of  kids  not  learning. 

I  am  convinced  we  are  a  nation  at  risk;  not 
so  much  because  too  many  kids  are  not  learn¬ 
ing,  but  because  of  something  more  serious. 
Too  many  young  people  and  their  parents 
view  learning  as  a  rite  of  passage  to  adult¬ 
hood.  School  has  become,  for  some,  a  wait- 
ing-out  process  where  one  sits  through  each 


grade  for  12  years  or  where  one  waits  to  turn 
16  and  quits. 

For  instance,  a  group  of  students  at  Beethoven 
School  in  Chicago  are,  according  to  test 
scores,  performing  below  their  grade  level. 
Principal  Grace  Dawson  recommended  de¬ 
motion.  Instead  of  supporting  Dawson,  the 
parents  angrily  protested.  Granted,  perhaps 
Dawson’s  methods  are  questionable;  per¬ 
haps  the  testing  is  invalid;  perhaps  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  caught  in  an  unfair  situation.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  parents  are  more  concerned  about 
their  children  “passing  through  the  grades  on 
schedule”  than  on  learning. 

What  really  happens  when  a  student  re¬ 
peats  a  grade?  What  does  he  lose?  Actually 
nothing.  He  gains  the  chance  to  learn,  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  to  master  the  material,  to  be  prepared 
for  more.  He  loses  nothing;  he  wins! 

Indiana’s  answer  to  our  country’s  educa¬ 
tion  crises  is  testing.  This  solution  has  caused 
turmoil  in  every  school  in  our  state.  Stu¬ 
dents  worry  about  passing  tests,  teachers 
worry  about  preparing  students  for  the  tests, 
and  principals  worry  about  justifying  the  ex¬ 
tra  days  required  to  administer  the  tests.  All 
this  for  the  purpose  of  determining  one’s  eli¬ 
gibility  for  a  particular  grade  level!  Good 
grief. 

I  believe  testing  must  be  nonthreatening  to 
remain  a  useful  tool  for  evaluating  performance. 
When  it  begins  to  control  the  curriculum, 
learning  becomes  seriously  jeopardized.  Is  it 


more  important  for  Dick  and  Jane  to  com¬ 
plete  25  questions  in  10  minutes  requiring 
them  to  recall  facts,  than  to  apply  concepts, 
integrate  ideas,  and  reasons  logically?  If  we 
condition  our  children  to  strive  only  to  pass 
each  grade  without  learning  how  to  think 
beyond  the  classroom,  what  happens  when 
school  is  over? 

Many  people,  young  and  old,  perceive  learn¬ 
ing  as  that  which  takes  place  inside  four  walls 
for  nine  months  between  ages  five  to  18. 
Some  high-school  graduates  earn  a  diploma 
and  say,  “OK,  I’m  all  done.  I  don’t  have  to 
learn  anymore.”  A  small  percentage  grind 
out  four  or  five  more  years  at  a  university 
and  think  they’re  set  for  life. 

Do  you  plan  to  study  after  you  have  earn¬ 
ed  your  degree?  Or  is  that  degree  your  ticket 
to  “no  more  books?”  If  that  is  your  attitude, 
you  will  be  only  mediocre,  and  you  probably 
will  not  be  the  one  to  make  things  happen. 
You  will  be  caught  watching  and  wondering 
what  happened. 

At  a  March  5  conference,  “Education  For 
The  21st  Century,”  held  at  Purdue  Calumet, 
Charles  Stevens,  Dean  of  PUC’s  School  of 
Professional  Studies  said,  “We  cannot  pour 
into  four  years  what  one  needs  for  a  40-year 
career.  Our  students  will  have  to  relearn  their 
specialty  three  tims  after  leaving  school  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapid  change  that  is  taking 
place  in  our  society.  ’  ’ 

Students  today  can  count  on  one  thing  only  - 


change.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  learning 
must  be  addressed  as  a  lifelong  career,  not 
some  tedious  process  to  get  a  fancy-printed 
piece  of  paper.  I  believe  America  needs  to 
think  of  learning  as  something  ongoing,  as 
something  that  does  not  stop  at  graduation. 

It  is  my  belief  learning  how  to  learn,  then, 
becomes  the  crux  of  any  successful  education 
system.  At  an  early  age,  students  need  the 
skills  enabling  them  to  adapt  to  change. 
Knowing  how  to  think  critically,  and  reason 
rationally,  knowing  how  to  make  wise  de¬ 
cisions  and  implement  new  ideas,  knowing 
how  to  master  self-discipline  and  build  self¬ 
esteem  are  essential  tools  for  our  youth.  These 
can  be  applied  to  solve  any  problem,  achieve 
any  learning,  now  or  100  years  later. 

No  doubt,  students  will  continue  to  be  test¬ 
ed  and  march  robotically  through  the  grades. 
That’s  not  so  sad.  But  believing  time  spent  in 
a  classroom,  or  a  diploma,  or  an  advanced 
degree  will  prepare  one  for  life  is  ignorance. 
There  is  so  much  out  there  to  expand  our 
mind  and  improve  our  being.  And  it  is  ours  for 
the  taking. 

We  are  all  guilty  of  using  so  little  of  our  po¬ 
tential.  I  bid  you  to  open  the  books,  read  the 
words,  turn  the  pages,  and  never  stop  thinking, 
never  stop  learning. 

(Joan  M.  Funk  is  a  PUC  student.  The  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  column  are  hers  and  do  not  re¬ 
flect  the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle,  university,  faculty, 
or  students.) 


Views  Policy 


The  ultimate  goal  of  The  Chronicle  views 
page  is  to  stimulate  discussion  and  action  on 
topics  of  interest  to  the  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met  community. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  reader  viewpoints 
and  offers  two  vehicles  of  expression  for  read¬ 
er  opinions:  letters  to  the  editor  and  guest  com¬ 
mentaries. 

Letters  appear  as  space  allows  on  the  views 
page.  Please  limit  letters  to  approximately 
250  words.  Chronicle  policy  requires  that  all 
letters  be  signed. 


The  name  of  the  author  is  usually  published, 
but  may  be  withheld  for  compelling  reasons, 
such  as  if  physical  harm  could  be  caused  by 
printing  the  name  with  the  letter. 

Reeders  with  letters  of  this  sensitive  nature 
should  consult  the  editor  when  submitting  the 
letter.  The  decision  to  withhold  a  name  is  made 
on  an  individual  basis,  and  the  editor  will  con¬ 
tact  the  writer  before  deciding  to  withhold  a 
name. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  believes  read¬ 


ers  who  believe  strongly  enough  about  issues 
to  write  about  them  should  believe  strongly 
enough  to  sign  their  names.  For  this  reason, 
anonymous  letters  and  commentaries  will  not 
be  considered  for  publication. 

Guest  commentaries  and  letters  to  the  editor 
may  be  typed  and  double-spaced  to  ensure 
accurate  publication  of  intended  ideas. 

Readers  may  bring  or  mall  views  page  ma¬ 
terial  to  The  Chronicle  office  in  the  Porter  build¬ 
ing,  room  217. 

Those  bringing  letters  and  columns  to  the 


news  room  In  person  must  show  some  form  of 
valid  identification  when  presenting  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

All  letters  and  commentaries  must  Include 
a  telephone  number  so  the  author's  identifica¬ 
tion  can  be  verified. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for  length  and 
good  taste. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  meets  weekly 
to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  content  of  the  view 
page. 
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‘900’  phone-callers  pay  the 


Cindy  Hall 

Staff  Reporter 

In  recent  weeks  parents  around  the  country 
are  discovering  that  their  phone  bills  are  be- 
yong  their  worst  nightmares.  A  phone  bill  as 
large  as  $1000  for  one  month,  with  numerous 
phone  calls  to  many  different  kinds  of  “900” 
numbers.  Everything  from  sex  to  soap  op¬ 
eras.  Telling  of  jokes  to  solving  teenage  prob¬ 
lems.  or  meeting  new  friends.  Is  it  so  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  having 


Reader’s  views 


a  telephone  is  a  privilege  and  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  one.  Children  who  are  abusing  this  priv¬ 
ilege  should  be  reprimanded  accordingly.  If 
this  does  not  work  the  hardship  will  end  up  on 
the  entire  family’s  shoulders  by  having  to  rip 
the  phone  out  because  of  a  disobedient  child. 
The  phone  companies  decision  to  offer  free 
call-blocking  service  annoys  me  to  no  end. 
Ameritech  tells  us  that  “call-blocking  is  a 
multimillion-dollar  effort.”  “In  order  to  do 
this,  the  technology  will  require  program 


changes  in  computer  software  and  hardware 
equipment.  Changes  will  have  to  be  made  in 
all  central  switching  offices.”  If  this  is  the 
case,  where  is  the  money  coming  from  to 
make  these  changes?  Certainly,  not  from  par¬ 
ents  requesting  the  free  call-blocking  service. 
So  where  will  the  money  come  from?  In  my 
opinion,  somewhere  down  the  road  the  phone 
companies  will  tell  us  they  need  a  general 
price  increase  added  to  all  consumers  phone 
bills  for  upgrading  computer  programs  and 


Communism  is  goal 

In  the  March  4  issue  of  The  Chronicle,  In- 
CAR  Stated  their  viewpoint  regarding  rac- 
sim.  Their  view  was  that  “ANTI-COMMU¬ 
NISM  IS  A  TOOL  USED  BY  THE  ADMINI¬ 
STRATION  TO  FOOL  STUDENTS.”  How¬ 
ever,  I  submit  that  “ANTI-RACISM  IS  A 
TOOL  USED  BY  InCAR  TO  FOOL  STU¬ 
DENTS.” 

Anti-racism  is  not  what  InCAR’s  organiza¬ 
tion  is  about;  although,  they  would  like  us  to 
believe  that.  Communism  is  the  main  goal  of 
InCAR,  but  racism  is  the  issue  they  use  in 
their  efforts  to  lure  students  into  joining  their 
movement. 

The  fact  is  that  communism  is  only  an 
ideology  which  cannot  work  in  reality.  A 
BASIC  political  science  course  reveals  this. 
Perhaps  InCAR  members  were  “convenient¬ 
ly”  sleeping  during  that  part  of  the  course. 
WAKE  UP  InCAR  and  look  at  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  thought  communism  was  the 
answer  to  equality,  only  to  find  themselves 
enslaved  in  an  oppressive  governmental  sys¬ 
tem. 

I  am  opposed  to  racism  and  sexism;  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  loss  of  freedom 
of  individuality  that  InCAR  stands  for.  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  all  “unique  individuals” 
with  different  talents  and  capabilities.  Only 
by  accepting  our  individuality  and  being  given 
the  opportunities  to  express  our  individual 
uniqueness  will  give  us  all  TRUE  FREE¬ 
DOM! 

Racism  and  sexism  can  be  fought  without 
joining  a  communistic  organization  like  In¬ 
CAR.  I  personally  know  how  hard  it  is  to  be 
patient  for  change  when  my  rights  are  being 
oppressed,  but  changes  don’t  occur  over¬ 
night.  Furthermore,  a  communistic  revolu¬ 
tion  is  NOT  the  answer  to  ending  oppression. 
Under  that  system,  we  would  just  live  under 
a  classism  oppression. 


I  suggest  InCAR  should  purchase  an  island 
to  set  up  their  “ideal”  communist  nation. 
This  would  allow  them  the  opportunity  to  TRY 
to  practice  what  they  preach.  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  this  would  save  the  rest  of  us  from 
hearing  their  never-ending,  tiring  rhetoric 
which  insults  our  intelligence! 

Barbara  Crawford 
PUC  Student 

News  article  fails 

Dear  Editor: 

“Film  Series  Called  Racist”  (Chronicle, 
3-4-88)  was  an  extremely  one-sided  “news” 
story. 

The  issue  of  whether  the  racist  films  “Tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Will”  and  “Birth  of  a  Nation” 
should  be  publicly  shown  at  PUC  is  treated 
as  if  the  InCAR  petition  represents  some  out¬ 
side  disaster  that  has  suddenly  struck  the 
campus.  Specifically,  those  who  are 
interviewed  use  the  opportunity  to  attack  the 
International  Committee  Against  Racism 
(InCAR). 

In  fact,  of  course,  it  is  racism  that  is  the 
contagion.  Racism-from  South  Africa  to  Is¬ 
rael  to  PUC-is  the  murderous  disease  that 
needs  to  be  eradicated  forever.  And  the  issue 
here  is  whether  the  public  showing  of  racist 
films  on  a  college  campus,  sponsored  by  an 
academic  department,  will  give  some  legiti¬ 
macy  to  racism  by  making  it  acceptable  to 
portray  racist  images. 

The  “news”  article,  however,  completely 
fails  to  give  the  other  side.  Neither  I  nor  Pro¬ 
fessor  Grote  were  asked  why  we  were  opposed 
to  the  showing  of  these  two  films.  Only  the  in¬ 
terview  of  Professor  Trusty  (the  sponsor  of 
the  so-called  “War”  film  series)  is  included, 
with  its  comments  against  InCAR. 

None  of  the  many  Black  Student  Union 
members  who  are  opposed  to  showing  these 
films  were  interviewed.  Only  the  BSU  ad¬ 
viser,  Fred  Williams,  was  interviewed,  with 


his  negative  remarks  about  InCAR. 

There  are  no  interviews  of  Los  Latinos 
members  who  are  opposed  to  the  showing, 
only  the  “official”  statement  of  its  officers 
opposing  the  InCAR  stand. 

Nor  was  anyone  from  InCAR  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  the  reasons  for  the  peti¬ 
tion  campaign  against  the  film  series-or  to 
offer  a  rebuttal  against  the  printed  barbs 
aimed  at  InCAR. 

Perhaps  if  the  Editor-in-Chief  and  News 
Editor  spent  less  time  (and  students’  money) 
on  defending  administration  and  department 
decisions  in  the  Views  section,  such  one¬ 
sided  “news”  reporting  would  be  avoided. 
But  probably  now.  It  seems  that  the  lack  of 
journalistic  “balance”  is  due  to  ideological 
blinders. 

In  any  event,  these  Chronicle  editors  should 
be  more  concerned  about  the  violence  against 
Blacks  and  other  minorities  that  is  fostered 
by  the  showing  of  racist  filth. 

Gene  DeFelice 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Sciences 

Dont  judge 

To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  remarks 
made  by  Misters  Jim  Sharp,  Jr.  and  Dave 
Neumaier  in  the  “Reader’s  Views”  column 
of  the  Purdue  Chronicle,  March  5  edition  re¬ 
garding  the  condom  ad  controversy.  I  think 
some  of  their  comments  were  ageist  and  gen¬ 
eralities  were  made  about  who  is  offended  by 
the  ads  and  who  is  not  according  to  age. 

First,  Sharp  and  Neumaier  explained  that 
they  polled  two  groups  of  students,  ages  20  to 
35  and  30  to  50,  for  their  reactions  to  the  con¬ 
dom  ad.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  five  year 
overlap?  Second,  based  on  their  findings  they 
felt  “there  is  a  generation  gap  on  this  con¬ 
dom  issue.”  Come  on  guys! 

Furthermore,  I  think  their  remarks  implied 
that  anyone  over  40  is  not  withit,  offended  by 


modernization.  No  way,  they’re  really  going 
to  need  money  to  install  call-blocking.  I  say 
charge  the  parents  who  want  the  call-block¬ 
ing  service  for  “900’  numbers  so  in  the  long 
run  the  phone  users  not  abusing  the  phone 
system  will  not  have  to  pay  the  price  for  what 
I  see  as  a  discipline  problem. 

Cindy  Hall  is  a  PUC  student.  The  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  article  are  hers  and  do  no  reflect 
the  opinion  of  PUC  Chronicle,  the  university, 
faculty  or  students. 


the  subject  and  afraid  to  admit  their  age. 
This  is  typical  of  the  attitude  that  prevailed 
twenty  years  ago,  “Don’t  trust  anyone  over 
thirty!”  I  thought  and  hoped  that  stereo¬ 
typing  of  this  nature  had  been  reduced  by  ef¬ 
fective  communication  between  the  genera¬ 
tions,  but  I  guess  I  was  wrong. 

Finally,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  condom  usage 
has  “come  out  of  the  closet”  so  to  speak.  It  is 
just  unfortunate  that  a  life  threatening  di¬ 
sease  such  as  AIDS  and  sexually  transmitted 
diseases  have  encourage  their  use.  As  the 
parent  of  two  teen-age  daughters,  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  all  the  issues  relating  to  AIDS  with 
them,  including  abstinence,  safe  sex  and  the 
responsible  use  of  condoms,  without  embar¬ 
rassment.  I  realize  not  everyone  is  as  open  as 
myself  and  discussing  condoms  is  a  sensitive 
subject  for  many  people  of  all  ages.  However, 
I  think  it  is  a  question  of  educating  the  popu¬ 
lation  about  safe  sex,  thereby  desensitizing 
the  subject.  So  don’t  be  too  judgmental  about 
the  older  generation  as  we  all  learn  more 
about  this  deadly  disease  called  AIDS.  I  for 
one  do  not  consider  the  ads  offensive  and  ap¬ 
plaud  the  efforts  to  promote  safe  sex. 

By  the  way,  I  am  41  and  proud  of  it. 
Kathleen  Tarbuck-Berda 

Students  clarify 

To  the  editor: 

The  letter  to  the  editor  “InCAR  stands 
ready”  of  the  March  4th  Purdue  Chronicle  is 
followed  by  the  signatures  of  26  PUC  stu¬ 
dents. 

Some  of  those  who  signed  are  writing  here 
to  clarify  that: 

1.  We  are  NOT  members  or  affiliated  with 
InCAR,  or  with  any  Pro-Communist  groups. 

2.  We  concur  with  InCAR  only  in  its  protest 
of  the  showing  of  racist  movies  at  PUC. 
Michele  Myers 

Nujoud  Mansour 
PUC  Students 


Photo  Opinion - 

If  presidential  elections  were  today,  who  would  you  vote  for  and  why? 


Photos  by  Jenny  Delinck - 


Debbie  McClelland 
MAJOR:  Communications 
CLASS :  Junior 

“I  would  vote  for  Dole.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  is  that  there  isn’t  much  to  choose 
from  and  I  admire  his  wife  for  serv¬ 
ing  as  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  Reagan.  The  fact  that  she  quit 
to  back  her  husband  says  a  lot  for 
women.” 


Don  Kaminsky 

MAJOR:  Computer  Information 
Systems 

CLASS:  Sophomore 

“Jesse  Jackson.  All  the  other  guys 

are  a  bunch  of  smucks !  ” 


Adam  Lewis  Baez  ■  ► 

MAJOR:  Elementary  Education 
CLASS:  Junior 

“I  would  vote  for  Paul  Simon,  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  a  real  man  to  pull  off 
wearing  a  bow  tie  like  that.  He  also 
reminds  me  of  Pee  Wee  Herman, 
who  I  would  like  to  grow  up  to  be.  He 
also  reminds  me  of  Orville  Reden- 
bacher  whose  pop  corn  I  dig.  ” 


Lee  Moss 
Science  teacher 
Wirt  High  School,  Gary 
“I  would  vote  for  Rev.  Jesse  Jack- 
son.  I  believe  he  has  middle  class 
America  at  heart.  He  has  grown  from 
the  beginning  and  is  familiar  now 
with  the  issues  that  are  quite  press¬ 
ing  to  a  nation  that  has  to  function  on 
three  different  levels  -  the  elite,  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  classes.” 


Jim  lies 

MAJOR:  Management 
CLASS:  Sophomore 
Jesse  Jackson.  “He's  not  trying  to 
hide  anything  --  he  speaks  the  way 
he  feels.” 


Stephanie  Hare  — 

MAJOR:  Speech  Pathology 
CLASS:  Junior 

“Jesse  Jackson  is  my  choice  for  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  --  he  ahs  the  best 
political  platform  of  all  the  candi¬ 
dates  and  he  will  bring  back  many 
programs  for  minorities  that  the 
Reagan  administration  aborted.  ” 
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SPORTS 


Pool  Tourney  Winners 


David  Fanno 

Sports  Editor 

Jesus  Martinez  has  been  crowned  pool 
champion,  for  the  1988  spring  semester  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet  (PUC).  Martinez, 
along  with  23  other  PUC  students,  paid  $1  to 
enter  the  tournament  and  received  a  $50  cash 
prize  for  his  first  place  victory. 

Variety  Amusement  donated  the  $50  prize 
money  for  first  place  and  $25  for  second  place. 

The  pool  tournament  game  was  eight-ball 
with  single  elimination  rules.  Each  competi¬ 
tor  had  to  win  two  games  in  a  three  game 
match  to  advance  to  the  next  round  of  play. 

Martinez  said,  “The  tourney  was  set-up  for 
36  players,  but  since  only  24  signed-up  some 
guys  had  a  bye  in  the  first  round.  I  played  5 
matches  to  win  the  championship  without  a 
bye.”  Martinez  lost  only  one  game  in  5 


matches  on  his  way  to  the  championship. 

Martinez  also  said,  “Most  of  the  players  in 
the  tourney  used  their  own  sticks,  some  of 
them  costing  from  $100-$200  a  stick.  I  used  one 
of  the  house  sticks  and  felt  comfortable  with 
it.” 

In  tournament  action  the  pressure  can 
sometimes  be  over-powering,  but  Martinez 
said,  “The  secret  to  winning  the  tourney  was 
to  play  consistent.  I  felt  pressurem  many 
times,  especially  in  the  quarter  finals  when  I 
lost  a  game.  Most  of  the  guys  play  an  excel¬ 
lent  game  and  it  was  tough  to  win.” 

Rene  Vasquez  finished  second  in  the  pool 
tournament  taking  home  $25  for  his  effort.  The 
PUC  arcade  plans  on  sponsoring  another  pool 
tournament  for  the  fall  semester.  Further  de¬ 
tails  can  be  obtained  through  workers  in  the 
arcade. 


Jesus  Martinez,  left,  and  Rene  Vasquez,  right,  show  off  their  checks  for  first 
and  second  place  in  the  pool  tournament.  Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker 


Sport  Shorts 


Early  Finish 

Purdue  University  Calumet's  (PUC) 
men’s  and  women’s  basketball  season 
ended  abruptly  in  the  first  round  of 
NAIA  District  21  tournament.  Both  teams 
lost  in  the  opening  round  of  their  tour¬ 
ney’s  to  the  surprise  of  many  fans,  play¬ 
ers  and  coaches. 

PUC’s  Lady  Lakers  lost  to  Fort  Wayne 
University,  80-78,  while  PUC’s  men’s 
squad  were  downed  by  Bethel  College, 
104-88.  Lynn  Hevezi  led  the  Lady  Lakers 
with  23  points,  while  Lee  Ann  DeYoung, 
in  her  final  college  game,  tallied  18  points 
and  18  rebounds.  Chris  Stefankiewicz 
ended  up  with  12  points  and  Barb  Myers 
ripped  down  10  rebounds. 

The  Lady  Lakers  finish  the  season 
with  a  10-3  conference  record  and  18-8 
overall.  PUC’s  men’s  squad  finished  their 
season  with  a  7-7  conference  record  to 
finish  third  in  the  CCAC  conference  and 
14-16  overall 

Co-Ed  Volleyball 

Intramural  Co-Ed  Volleyball  is  slated 
to  begin  in  PUC’s  PER  Building  March 
23.  A  representative  meeting  will  be  Fri¬ 
day,  March  18,  at  2:00  in  the  intramural 
office;  K-104. 

The  entry  deadline  for  the  league  is 
March  18,  at  2 : 00,  but  roster  additions  will 
be  accepted  after  the  deadline.  League 
action  is  played  on  a  round-robin  schedule, 
and  tournament  is  set-up  for  double-elim¬ 
ination. 

Times  and  dates  will  be  announced 
and  posted  at  the  PER  desk  March  23. 

Golf  Club 

The  golf  club’s  roster  is  quickly  length¬ 
ening  with  12  members  currently  signed- 
up.  More  PUC  golfers  are  encouraged  to 
add  their  names  to  the  growing  club  as 
the  sign-up  deadline  approaches  for 
March  18. 

Athletic  Director,  John  Friend,  said,  “If 
we  can  get  enough  players  interested 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  we  can 
organize  a  golf  team  for  the  fall  We're 
trying  to  schedule  outings  and  practices 
for  Wicker  Park.” 

The  golf  club  will  begin  golfing  about 
April  1,  with  practices  and  outings  paid 
for  through  PUC.  Interested  students  can 
leave  their  names  and  phone  numbers 


at  the  main  desk  in  the  PER  Building. 
The  sign-up  is  tentatively  set  for  March 
18. 

Wrestling  Club 

All  wrestlers  interested  can  still  sign¬ 
up  for  competition  for  the  remainder  of 
this  season  and  the  fall  semester.  Sign¬ 
up  will  continue  through  March.  Interest¬ 
ed  athletes  can  leave  their  names  and 
phone  numbers  at  the  main  desk  in  the 
PER  Building,  or  with  Athletic  Director, 
John  Friend. 

The  Wrestling  Club  will  be  coached  by 
Kent  Lewis,  former  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  coach,  and  ISU  champion.  Work¬ 
outs  will  be  held  twice  a  week  to  prepare 
for  AAU  competition  beginning  this 
month  and  continuing  through  May.  In¬ 
terested  wrestlers  should  have  some 
high  school  varsity  experience. 

Nutrition  Seminar 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  has 
named  March  as  National  Nutrition 
Month.  As  part  of  the  program.  The  Total 
Fitness  Center  is  conducting  a  seminar 
called,  Choose  Nutrition  for  Today  and 
Tomorrow. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  people  with  the  “why’s”  and  “where¬ 
fore's”  of  nutrition,  and  to  be  able  to 
put  them  into  practice  if  they  so  desire. 

The  seminar  is  March  24,  from  7:00- 
8:30  p.m.,  and  the  cost  is  $3  for  non¬ 
fitness  members  and  free  for  members. 
Pre-registration  deadline  is  March  21, 
and  is  limited  to  the  first  70  people  to 
sign-up. 

The  seminar  will  be  in  the  PER  Build¬ 
ing;  room  number  to  be  announced.  For 
additional  information  and  pre-registra¬ 
tion  call  The  Total  Fitness  Center  at 
989-2363. 

Scholarship  Auditions 

Women's  volleyball  and  basketball 
scholarship  auditions  are  coming  in  April. 
Volleyball  auditions  will  be  Sunday,  April 
10,  from  1:00-4:00.  Basketball  auditions 
will  be  Sunday,  April  24,  from  1:00-4:00. 

Any  interested  full-time  student  can  at¬ 
tend.  All  interested  individuals  can  con¬ 
tact  Stacey  Karpinec  at  989-2556,  or  room 
K-115  in  the  PER  Building,  for  more 
information. 

Continued  on  page  16 


COMPUTERIZED  TAX  PREPARATION 

+  ELECTRONIC  FILING/  DIRECT  DEPOSIT 

=Refunds  in  4  Weeks  or  Less! 

SMALL  BUSINESS  SERVICES  brings  tax  preparation  into  the  21st  Century!  Call  for  Free  Information  to 
see  how  you  qualify.  You  can  prepare  your  own  taxes  and  we  do  the  rest.  Or  we  can  prepare  your  taxes 
Student  rates.  Appointments  to  meet  your  schedule. 

JANET  GORMAN.  E.A.  •••  219-942-5906 

(•  IRS  &  FMS  do  not  endorse  the  quality  ot  tax  preparation  *) 


cOMEfy, 


••••••••• 

The  area’s  funniest  stand-up 
comedians  are  here,  so  come 
on  down  to  Comedy  Cottage 
for  an  evening  of  hilarious 
entertainment. 

GOOD  EVERY  THURS. 

THRU  MAY  88 

MUST  BE  21  YEARS  OF  AGE 


UNIVERSITY  NIGHT 


EVERY  THURS. 


00 


1  ww  DRAFTS 


$ 

SOOO 


IMPORTS 
THE  MIDWEST  PREMIERE 
COMEDY  NIGHT  CLUB 

DOORS  OPEN  AT  8  P.M. 
CALL  FOR  RESERVATIONS 


HOLIDAY  STAR  PLAZA  &  RESORT  •  165  &  U.S.  30  • 


(219)769-6311 
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SPORTS 


Athletes  Receive  Season  Honors 


Lee  Ann  DeYoung  finished  her  basketball 
career  at  PUC  scoring  18  points  in  her  final 
game.  DeYoung  has  been  nominated  as  NAIA 
all  district  21  Player  of  the  Year  and  has  al¬ 
so  been  nominated  as  an  NAIA  All  Ameri¬ 
can. 

DeYoung  has  been  nominated  as  a  CCAC 
first  team  player  and  has  been  officially 
named  to  the  Kodak  All  American  squad 
for  the  second  time.  She  finishes  this  season 
with  a  27.1  point  per  game  average. 


Darnell  Mardis  averaged  19.2  points  per 
game  this  season  and  was  named  to  the  CCAC 
honorable  mention  squad.  Mardis  completed 

accomplishm 

his  accomplishments  while  being  eligible  for 
the  second  half  of  the  season. 


David  Lutes  ended  his  PUC  basketball 
career  averaging  15.7  points  per  game.  Lutes 
has  been  named  to  the  CCAC  first  team 
and  NAIA  district  21  squad  as  an  honorable 
mention. 


Women’s  Softball 

Swings  into  Action 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  Women’s 
Softball  team  is  getting  into  full  swing  this 
week.  The  roster  has  been  filled,  and  the  sche¬ 
dule  is  posted.  The  first  game  will  be  March, 
24,  against  Valparaiso  University  at  Ham 
mond’s  F.O.P.  field.  Games,  dates,  and  times; 
are  listed  in  the  schedule  below. 

1988  SOFTBALL  ROSTER 


Player 

Tammy  Huzzie 
Julie  Hager 
Chris  Stefankiewicz 
Doreen  Bednar 
Paula  Pramuk 
Nita  Dziczkowski 
Robby  Edwards 
Lisa  Piro 
Lynn  Hevezi 
Dori  Downing 
Gina  Flaharty 


Position 

1st  base,  pitcher 
2nd  base,  catcher 
2nd  base,  pitcher 
shortstop,  pitcher 
1st  base,  shortstop 
3rd  base 
catcher 
outfield 
outfield 
outfield 
outfield 


Class 

Soph. 

Sen. 

Fresh. 

Jr. 

Jr. 

Jr. 

Soph. 

Jr. 

Jr. 

Sen. 

Fresh. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  CALUMET 
SOFTBALL  SCHEDULE  1988 


3/24  Valparaiso  University 
Mon.,  4/4  - 

Tues.,  4/5 
Wed.,  4/6 
Wed.,  4/13 

Mon..  4/18  . . . 

Wed.,  4/20  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Fri./Sat. 

4/22-23 
Tues.,  4/26 
Sat.,  4/30 
Wed.,  5/4 
DH-Doubleheader 
SG-Single  Game 


Purdue  University 
Concordia  College 
St.  Joseph’s  College 
St.  Mary’s  College 


Marquette  University  Tourney 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Manchester  College  Tourney 
Valparaiso  University 


DH 

H 

3  p.m. 

DH 

H 

3  p.m. 

SG 

H 

1  p.m. 

DH 

H 

3  p.m. 

DH 

T 

3  p.m. 

DH 

T 

TBA 

DH 

T 

3  p.m. 

T 

DH 

H 

3  p.m. 

T 

TBA 

DH 

T 

3  p.m. 

NOTE:  all  home  games  are  to  be  played  at  F.O.P.  field. 


—COUPON— 


Racquetball  courts  remain  closed  four 
weeks  after  the  accident.  Photo  by 
Scott  Fenstermaker. 
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JUNIOR/SENIOR  DIVISION 

WIN  LOSS 


1.  KUIPER'S  I  3  -i 

2.  SCHERERVILLE  GLASS  3  1 

3.  KUIPER’S  GAMECOCKS  2  2 

4.  THORTON’S  BOYS  2  2 

5.  HIGHLAND  ANIMAL  HOSPITAL  1  3 

6.  THE  GEORGES  1  3 

FROST/SOPH  DIVISION 

1.  VILLA  PIZZA  3  o 

2.  ARIES  CORP.  2  0 

3.  KUIPER’S  HOOSIERS  1  1 

4  BELL  PARTS  1  2 

5.  KUIPER’S  II  1  2 

6.  TURF’S  SCHMEES  0  3 


HIGHLAND  ADULT  SOFTBALL  LEAGUE 

Summertime  and  the  playin’  is  easy.  Adult 
slowpitch  teams  are  being  registered  now  for 
the  Highland  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment’s  1988  summer  season.  This  year  Co-ed, 
men’s  12”  and  women’s  11”  slowpitch  teams 
will  play  a  21  game  season  at  Highland’s 
Homestead  athletic  Complex,  8071  Kennedy 
Ave.,  Highland,  IN.  The  one-hour  games  will 
be  played  weeknights  starting  at  6:30  p.m. 
The  season  will  begin  April  28.  Team  fees 
of  $250  are  due  at  time  of  registration. 
Teams  will  state  their  preferred  night  of 
play  at  that  time  and  must  submit  a  preliminary 
team  list.  If  your  men’s  team  is  particularly 
competitive,  please  enroll  for  Thursdays.  Mon¬ 
day  has  been  reserved  for  Co-ed  and  Tues¬ 
days  for  women’s.  16-18  of  your  team’s  games 
will  be  played  on  the  preferred  night  with 
the  balance  to  be  played  on  Fridays.  In 
addition  to  your  team  fees,  individual  fees 
of  $20  for  Highland  residents  and  $30  for  non¬ 
residents  will  be  due  by  May  1st.  Deadline 
for  team  fees  is  April  16th.  A  mandatory 
team  seeding  night  is  scheduled  for  April  18 
at  7  p.m.  at  the  Lincoln  Community  Center, 
2450  Lincoln  Street,  Highland,  IN  46322.  The 
top  three  teams  in  each  division  will  receive 
team  trophies.  First  place  teams  will  receive 
additional  awards.  Don’t  be  left  out  of  the 
fun.  Register  at  Lincoln  Center  weekdays 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  10:00;  weekends  from  noon 
to  10:00.  For  more  information  please  call 
838-0114. 


Submit  Classified  Ads  on  this  form  to  the  CHRONICLE 
office:  Porter  Building  E-217.  (Students  --  7  cents/word,  j 
Others  -- 10  cents/word.  Prepayment  required.)  : 


CRUISE  SHIPS 

NOW  HIRING.  M/F 

Summer  &  Career  Opportunities 
(Will  Train).  Excellent  pay  plus 
world  travel.  Hawaii,  Bahamas, 
Caribbean,  etc.  CALL  NOW: 
206-736-0775  Ext.212F. 


■mvWiti 

ATTENTION  BSN 
CLASS  OF  1988. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  1 988  BSNs  If  selected, 
you  can  enter  active  duty  soon 
after  graduation — without  waiting 
for  the  results  of  your  State  Boards 
To  qualify,  you  must  have  an 
overall  "B"  average  After  commis¬ 
sioning,  you'll  attend  a  five-month 
internship  at  a  major  Air  Force 
medical  facility  It's  an  excellent 
way  to  prepare  for  the  wide  range 
of  experiences  you'll  have  serving 
your  country  as  an  Air  Force  nurse 
officer  For  more  information,  call 

USAF  NURSE  RECRUITING 
815-424-2035  COLLECT 


tti mw  w wwwwwwwwww  www 

RESEARCH  PAPERS 

1(^278  to  choose  from — all  subjects 

Order  Catalog  Today  with  Visa/MC  or  COD 

800-351-0222 

in  Calif.  1213)477-8226 
Or,  rush  $2.00  to:  Research  Assistance 

11322  Idaho  Ave.  #206-SN,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 
Custom  research  also  available— all  levels 


If  you  like  playing  football, 
you’ll  love  rugby! 

Practices  are  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at 
5:30  p.m.  starting  March  22.  Come  anytime.  Games 
on  Saturdays  as  follows: 


2 

Valparaiso  University 

A 

9 

Indiana  University 

A 

16 

Open 

H 

23-24 

Tournament 

A 

30 

South  Bend 

H 

7 

University  of  Chicago 

A 

14 

Chicago  Griffons 

H 

21 

West  Side  Condors 

H 

28 

Elgin 

A 

Practices  and  Home  games  are  played  at  North 
Gleason  Park,  two  blocks  north  of  IUN. 

For  further  information  call 


Tim  Sullivan  942-9846 
Recruitment  Chairman 
Northwest  Indiana  Rugby  Club 


: 


Be  a  Zenith  Data  Systems  Campus  Rep. . . 
It  beats  being  broke ! 

Now  you  can  earn  a  FREE 
Zenith  Data  Systems  PC,  and 
even  earn  money... 

All  you  have  to  do  is  become 
a  ZDS  Campus  Sales 
Representative.  We’ll  train  you 
and  give  you  valuable  sales  experience. 

And,  once  you’ve  sold  50  Zenith 
Data  Systems  PC’s,  we’ll  give 
you  one  of  your  own  absolutely 
FREE !  Plus,  you’ll  be  eligible  to 
start  earning  money  for  every  sale 
you  make. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  promote 
and  sell  microcomputers  to  Faculty, 

Staff  and  Students  on  the  Purdue 
Calumet  campus.  Qualified  candidates 
should  have  microcomputer 
experience. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Zenith  Data  Systems 
1900  N.  Austin  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60639 
ATTN. :  Matthew  Powell 

Zenith  Quality :  Be  a  Part  of  It ! 


Classified  Ads 

Professional  Word  Processing.  $1.00  per  page. 
Resumes,  reports,  term  papers,  and  thesis  prep¬ 
aration  -  836-0065. 

I  will  type  for  teachers  and  students  in  my  home. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  anytime,  ask  for  Debbie  - 
(219)  933-6544. 


Wanted:  Campus  representative  to  market  low 
cost,  high  quality  travel  programs.  Earn  extr 
money  and  free  trips  while  gaining  valuable 
business  experience.  Call  Nancy  at  1-800-558- 
3001  for  more  information. 

TYPING  DONE  FOR  YOU.  Reasonable  rates, 
fast  se.vice.  Call  Cathy  (219)  845-6880  after  7 
p.m. 


PART  TIME  -  HOME  MAILING  PROGRAM! 
Great  income!  Details,  send  self-addressed  en¬ 
velope.  WEST,  Box  5877,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  -  Term  Papers, 
Resumes,  Books,  and  all  of  your  typing  needs. 
Fast,  Reliable  and  Personalized  Service  for 
both  students  and  businesses.  Call  Eileen, 
924-5725. 


PREGNANT?  CONSIDERING  ADOPTION?  we  care 
about  your  feelings  and  your  baby’s  future. 
You  choose  the  right  parents  from  many  lov¬ 
ing,  waiting  couples.  YOU  DO  HAVE  A  CHOICE. 

Sunny  Ridge  Family  Center,  (21 9)  838-661 1 . 

TYPISTS  -  Hundreds  weekly  at  home!  Write: 
P.O.  Box  17,  Clark,  NJ  07066. 
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